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Be da 
General Fund oy ae = oa .. 16,000 0 0 
Students’ Fund .. ae oe oe Reel 250) 0.6 
17,250 0 O 
Further Donations— : 
Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence, Bart. (if three 
others contribute alike amount) .. a 250 
Anonymous .. % Pr oe ‘a xe 100 
Lady Durning-Lawrence es oa 50 
. Mr, 1, Grosvenor Lee, Stourbridge .. 25 
Mr. C.F. Pearson, London .. oe cn 20 
Mr, G, W. Brown.. or oa or - 20 
Mr. T, A. Colfox, Bridport a ré, <a 10 
Rey. A. W. Fox, M.A., Todmorden .. P 10 
Rev. George Fox, Cheadle va 10 


_ Miss C, Wheeler, Warrington .. ar ss 


- Mr. R. 8. Osler, London a 


Rey. J. H. Weatherall, M.A., Bolton 
Mrs. Tolmé, Southport.... -- 
Mr, T. Fielding Johnson. Leicester 2B 
Miss E. C, Abraham, Liverpool ola ra 
Mr. R.E. Fox, Leeds .. oo an Br 
Mrs. Henry Woodall, Sevenoaks ne 
Mr, A, W. Sharpe, London a ae ne! 
Misses Watson, Evesham rit an < 
Mr. W. J. Hands, Birkenhead .. ae 


Miss E. L. Rathbone, Liverpool 


Mr. J. H. Every, Lewes.. ce os % 
Miss E. 8. Paget, Leicester .. a8 ch 
Mr, T. F. Ward, Middlesbrough .. 


Rey. R. B. Drummond, B.A., Edin, 
Mrs. Priestley Smith, Birmingham .. 
Miss F. A. Short, Cannes te ea 
Miss I. M. Hervey. Petersfield 

Mrs, Crooke Taylor, Chepstow 

Mrs. Megson, Manchester ve oe 
Mrs. J. W. Willans, Montgomeryshire 
Mr. J. B. Willans + we 
Mrs. Diggles, London .. oe As Br 
Miss Brock, Swansea... Ma ae ° 
Miss M. C. Smith, Birmingham = 
Mr. G. B. Dalby, Birkenhead .. a 
Mr. W. Heald, Weybridge rie 
Mrs. Francis Morton, London.. er we 
Mr. David Martineau, London. . oe ef 
Mr. R. M. Montgomery, London a de 
Rey. W. Agar, Sidmouth <a pie Si 
Mr. Geo. Thomas, Manchester ‘3 as 
Mrs, H. H. Stannus, London ,, ve ate 
Rey. W. S. Smith, Antrim o ne be 
Mrs, Buckley. Wellingboro’ ., ee 
Mr. J. Teal, Halifax a ct oY 

Mr. T. P. Davy, Sheffield H fo. ec 
Prof. W. McF. Orr, M.A., F.R.S., Dublin. . 
Mr. J. D. Skirrow, Birmingham a F5 
Rev. J. McDowell, Bath. . Pr de ate 
Rev. W. L. Schroeder, M,A., Halifax ae 
Mrs. N. 8. Cross, Canterbury .. . ca 
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Dr. Herbert Wade, Ponders En ‘ Ee 
Rey. B. C. Constable, Btockport ha oa 
Mrs. B. 8S. Grey, Ringwood ve a va 
Mr, R. Edmunds, Birmingham té a 
Mr, H, C. O'Connor, Snaresbrook 


SCOSCCOCOCOCH HH HH HP HHP HH HH HH HR HHH N NNN NN NNWWWOOoooo 


£17,831 


“Amount still to be raised £2,168; 11: 6. 


It is earnestly desired that the Fund may 
be completed during the present year. To 
that end further donations are invited. It is 
proposed to issue a statement monthly during 
the present year, showing the progress of the 
Fund towards completion. 


CHARLES PEACH 
THOS. P. SPEDDING, $0” Secs. 
: JAMES R. BEARD, Treasurer, 
c/o Messrs. E. Lawton & Son, 
14, Brown Street, Manchester. 
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[Onr Penny. 


HIBBERT JOURNAL, April. 


CONTENTS—ARTIGLES. 


Jesus ou le Christ. M. Atrrepb Lolsy. 
The Three Voices of Nature. 
Prof. J. ARTHUR THOMSON, 
The Two-Mindedness of England. 
Prof. MicdAaEL SADLER. 
The Ethical Demands of the Present 
Political Situation. 
Prof. H. Jones, LL.D., M.B.A. 
Psychical Research and the Doctrine 
of Mind and Body. 
The Rt. Hon. Geratp Batrour. 


Christianity in the Socialist State. 
Miss Vipa D. ScuppER. 

Concerning Imprisonment. 
Dr PROFUNDIS. 
The Message of St. Paul to the 
Present Age. Lapy WELBY. 
The Revision of the Book of Common 
Prayer. Rev. W. MANNING. 

The Futile Idealism. 

Prof. RatpH B. Perry. 

Moslem Sermons (various). 


SIGHED REVIEWS—DISCUSSIONS—BOOK NOTICES. 


THE RING OF 


POPE XYSTUS. 


Translated from the original Greek, with a Critical Commentary, 


by F. C. CONYBEAREH, M.A. 
: Cloth, 4s. 6d. net ; Jeather, 6s. net. 
An interesting collection of aphorisms in use among the Christian communities of the Second Century. 


CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY 


Third Edition. Ready. 
LIFE OF THE SPIRIT 
By RUDOLF EUCKEN, Ph.D. 
(“ Nobel” Prizeman.) 
Crown 8yo, Cloth. 5s. 

“The growing infiuence of Prof. Eucken, with his 
message for the need of a deeper positivity, is a 
cheering sign for the religion as well as for the 
philosophy of the day.’—Cambridge Review. 

“ Prof. Eucken is the champion of religion, but 
not of ecclesiasticism or dogma. He appeals to a 
growing experience,’”—The Nation. 


MODERNITY AND THE 


CHURCHES 


By Prof. PERCY GARDNER, D.Litt. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth. 5s. 

“The book is at once constructive and devout, 
and one can hardly get a better summary of the 
trained religious thought of to-day towards the 
Christian faith.’—Methodist Times. 


Third Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY ? 
By Prof. ADOLF HARNAOQK. 
The popular edition of Dr. Harnack’s most 
famous book. 

“Tn the form in which they are presented to us 
this is undoubtedly the work of a man dead in 
earnest, as straight as an arrow, who knows his 
subject, and whd can put his points as few men in 
his position areable to do. Frankness and boldness, 
combined with great learning and lucidity, charac- 
terise every sentence of these lectures.” 


JESUS. 


By WILHELM BOUSSET. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth. 4s. 

“Tt is impossible to read this book without 
interest. It is direct and forceful. . . Its thought 
is frequently beautiful and suggestive, as well as 
tersely and crisply expressed.’—Interpreter. 


THE 


OLD EGYPTIAN 


By Dr. EDOUARD NAVILLE. 


FAITH. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“This work, translated by Dr. Campbell, is a course of lectures delivered at the College de France, 
exhibiting the felicity of style combined with profound knowledge which the fastidious audience 
assembled there considers that it has the right to expect.’"—Rev. Prof. MARGOLIOUTH in Church Family 


Newspaper. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, WC. 


BOOKS ABOUT THE BIBLE, 


Crown 8vo, pp. 322, 3s. 6d. net ; by post, 3s. 10d. 
THE ORIGIN AND CHARACTER OF 
THE BIBLE AND ITS PL*CE AMONG 

SACRED BOOKS. 
By J. T. SUNDERLAND, M.A. 

This book answers clearly, concisely, in the light of 
large knowledge, questions about the Bible, as to its 
origin, its authorship, its growth, its reliabil:ty, its real 
char acter, its transitory elements, its permanent value. 

Feap. 8vo, pp. 144. 1s. 6s. net ; by post. 1s. 9d. 
MIRACLES AND MYTHS OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 

By JOSEPH MAY, LL.D. 

CONTENTS :—I. The New Testament Miracles. II. 
The Origin of Beliefin Miracles. II. The Myh of the 
Resurrection of Jesus. IV. The Myth of the Deity of 
Jesus. V. Jesus as he was. 


Crown 8vo, 520 pp. 3s. net ; by post, 3s. dd. 


THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE. 
By ULYSSES G. B. PIERCE. 

Selected passages from the Old and New Testaments 
and the Apocrypha arranged as synthetic readings in 
Biblical order, with an Introduction by Dr, Edward 
Everett Hale. 

Book Room, Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 
Postage saved by ordering through Bookseller. 
Telegraphic Address: “ UNITASSOCE, LONDON.” 


Indian Entertainment 


in aid of 


THE INDIAN WOMEN’S EDUCATION FUND, 


at the 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
FRIDAY, APRIL 22, 1910, at 3.30 p.m. 


Tickets 3s. 
from Mrs. Booua Nauru, 
11, Leinster-gardens, Hyde-park, W. ; 
or Miss PowE Lt, 
clo Miss Martineau, 
Brathay, Thornton-road, 
Clapham-park, S.W, 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY’S MEET- 

INGS for the Study of Literature will 

begin again on Wednesday, April 6, at 7.45 p.m. 

Subject : Matthew Arnold’s “Merope,” and 

Thursday, April 7, at 11.15 a.m. Subject: 

‘* Balaustion’s Adventure,” by Robert Brown- 
ing.—143, King Henry’s-road, London, N.W. 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon, 

pe gene 
SUNDAY, Apri! 3. 

LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15, Rev. E. W. Lummis ; 
7, Mr. ALFRED J. ALLEN. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 11.30, Morning Con- 
ference; 7, M. C. Reap. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
1l and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11, Rev. G. C. Cressry, D.D.; 7, Mr. F. 
MaAppison. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epaar Dariyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11, Rev. H. Rawitnes, M.A. ; 7, Rev. W. 
J. Jurr. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11 
and 7, Rev. Franx K. FREESTON, 

Finchley (Church End), Wentworth Hall, 
Ballards-lane, 6.30, Rev. J. A. Pearson. 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11, Rev. J. Extis; 6.30, Mr. E. CarLeron. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15, Rev. W. J. Jupe; 7, Rev. H. 
Rawuines, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. James Harwoop, B.A. 

Harlesden, Willesden High School, Craven Park, 7, 
Mr. S. P. PENWARDEN. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 and 
7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford, High-road, 11, Mr. C. F. Hinton; 7, Rev. 
G. CARTER. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. W. Wooprne, B.A. 


Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 


Rey. F. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rey. Cuarius 
Roper, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CoyNowETH 
Pore, 

Deptford, Church and Mission, Church-street, 
6.30, Mr. PHARAOH. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon Coopmr, B.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
LAWRENCE CLARE. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Dr. F. W. G. Foat, D.Litt., M.A. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
Dovatas W. Rosson, B.A. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, P.S.M., Mr. 
W. Piccort; 6.30, Rev. Jonn Extis, 

University Hall, Gordon-square, 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. J. Pac Hoprps. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, Worple-road, 7, 
Mr. W. Piaeort. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. Dr. 
MuMMERY. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

ABERYSTWYTH, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. ‘ 

Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. J. 
McDoweE tt. 

BrraurncHam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. JosrpH Woop. 

BremineHam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, Rev. JoHN Worstey AvstTIN, M.A. 

Buackpurn, King William street, near Sudell 
Cross, 10,45 and 6.30, Rev. BE. W. Stary, M.A, 

Buacxroot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30. 

BuiacKPoon, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road, South, 11 and 6.30. 

Bouton, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45, 
Scholars’ Service; 6.30, Rev. J. Isztan 
Jonzs, M.A. 

BovurNEMOvUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 

BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rey. HerBert McLacuian, M.A., B.D. 

Briauton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11 
and 7, Rev. PRrestLEY PRIME. 

Buxton, Hartixgtoh-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GEORGE STREET. 

CuatHam, Unitarian Christian Church, Ham- 
mond-hill, 11 and 6.30, ; 


CuHELMsFoRD, Unitarian Church, Legg-street, 6.30. 


CumstER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 


Rey. D. Jmngin Evans. 

Cuirton, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
E. D. Tow1e, B.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6,30, Rev. C. A. Grnnver, B.A. 

Dus, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. E. 
S. Hicks, M.A. 

EvrsHam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
P. J. JENKINS. 

GATESHEAD, Unity Church, 10.45 and 6.30, Rey. 
WILLIAM WILSON. 

Gorton, Brookfield Church, 10.45 and 6.30, Rey. 
Grorae Evans, M.A. 


GuInprorp, Ward-street Church, North-street, 


11 and 6.30, Mr. Grorcr Warp. 


Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 


6.30, Rev. 8. Burrows. 
HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MarrmTn. 


Lerexps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CHarues 


HarGrove, M.A. 

Luicrstrr, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Kenneth Bonn. 

LeicestEer, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
Epq@ar I. Fripp, B.A. 

Liverroon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

LivERPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. D. Roserts. 

Liverroon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 
6.30, Rev. J. C. Oparrs, B.A. 

Matpstong, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

MOoRETONHAMPSTEAD, Devon, Cross Chapel, 11 
and 3, Rev. A. LaNcasTrER. 

New Bricuton and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 

Newrporz, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
RUDDLE. 

Oxrorp, Manchester 
Dr. CARPENTER. 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rey. D. Dretta Evans, ° 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 
T. Bono. 

Preston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES TRAVERS, 

ScarsorovueH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. JosEPH WAIN. 

Srvenoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. J. 
Srreet, M.A., LL.B. 

SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Wittiam AGAR. 

Sovuruport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Matruew R. Scort. 

Sournampton, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. T. R. Skemp. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 

TuNBRIDGE Wetts, Dudley Institute, Dudley- 
road, Morning Service (only), 11, Rev. 
GEORGE STALLWORTHY. 

West Kirpy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station 
(side door), 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawxzs. 


HAMBURG. 
The Church of the Liberal Faith, Logenhaus, 
Welckerstrasse, 11, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 


CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-street, 
6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BALMFORTH. 


ll and 


College, 11.30, Rev. 


6.45, Rev. 


BLACKFRIARS MISSION 
STAMFORD STREET CHAPEL. 


HE ANNUAL MEETING of 
Subscribers and Friends will be held at 
7.45 p.m., on Monday, April 11, at Stamford 
Street Chapel, S.E., when Miss H. Brooxr- 
HeERFORD will preside. 
Tea, to which friends are cordially invited, 
will be provided at 7 p.m. 


“MMHE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.”— 

Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 1jd.—ls, 6d. a 
year ; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 


charge local page.—A ddress to Ep1ror, “ Dove- 


stone,” Denton-road, Gorton, Manchester, 
F Ts. 


‘Company, at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. — 


| the same week, 


Pree ee eee 
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NOTICE. 


The columns of THE INQUIRER 
afford a most valuable means of 
directing special attention to 


Situations Vacant 
and Wanted, &c. 


Particulars of the exceedingly 
moderate charge made for the 
insertion of notices of this kind will 
be found at the foot of this page. 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 
ayes 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS, 


YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their Commercial Department 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired. Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch ~ 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


EAD MISTRESS, experienced, — 
trained, certificated, wanted in Septem- — 

ber, for New Meeting Girls’ School, Kidder- 
minster. Salary £100.—Apply by letter only 
to the Chairman, Rev. J. E. Srronep, The 
Manse; or to the Correspondent, “hes a 
Hopkins, 111, Mill-street, Kidderminster. . 
$$$ 


se 


The Fnquirer, 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


To all parts of the World:— "8, 
PER QUARTER nee Bae nf 
Per HauF-YEAR ... ase eee 


Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, &c., should b 
made payable to THE INQurrER Publish 


communications for the Editor should be sent 
23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endon j 


“ Inquirer.” 3 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES 
} E eal 

Prr Pace -* Be v1. Or One 
HatF PaGE .. at eS 
Per COLUMN ... LO wee 
Incu InN COLUMN. «.. vale 
Front Page—Incu In COLUMN 


PREPAID RATES.  — 


All orders under this heading must — 
be accompanied by remittance. 


Charitable Appeals, id. per 
Second and further insertions half 
For Appeals occupying large space 
quotation wlll be sent on application. 


Births. nd CE 
1d. per word, Minimum charge, 1s. € 


Situations Vacant and Wanted, & 
20 words 1s. Hach additional 6 words 
part of 6 words, 3d. Second and follo 
insertions, half-price. > ; 

All communications and payments in_re 

to Advertisements to be made to Messrs. R 

C. Evans & Co., Byron House, 85, t St 

London, E.C. (Telephone, 5504 Holborn.) 

~ 


Advertisements should arrive no 
Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY to 


” 


scheduled trades in which sweating has 
prevailed to a large extent among the 
women workers. A Wages Board consist- 
ing of representatives of employers and 
_ workers in equal numbers, together with 
a ohicals of the Board of Trade, has just 
issued a report dealing with the chain- 
making trade at Cradley Heath and the 
_ under-payment of women workers. Briefly 
the result is that in future the average 
‘age for a week of 54 hours is to be lls. 3d. 
in place of the 5s. to 6s. received at present. 
‘The improvement in some cases in order 
we to reach this minimum, which does not 
r on the side of extravagance, will be as 
4 much as 100 per cent. The Trade Board 
will give formal notice of the new scale, 
and in accordance with the terms of the 
Act will consider objections which may be 
t - raised within a period of three months. 
. * * * 
3 ‘In France the Briand Ministry have 
_ practically realised a reform, for which 
* _ Successive Parliaments have striven for 
a forty years, i in establishing a system of old 
age pensions. It is expected that the Bill 
which has been passed by the Senate with 
ae few alterations will be legalised before the 
las ae in April. It aeongdlta for pensions, 


< 


+ 
% 


Re farnera of both sexes in industry, 
aah ihe liberal pera. and 


? 


i m rll llusteated in the paiaeied 
morn the French scheme. ‘The 
tory contributions of employers and 
fixed at 9fr. yearly for men, 


the number of the years in which he has 

paid multiplied by 1fr. 50c. The two 

years of military service count in the calcu- 

lation of the State annuity. 
a8 a * 

Ar the recent Conference of the Jour- 
nalists’ Union in Manchester, some strong 
observations were made on the subject of 
grievances connected with unfair com- 
petition by non-journalists. A complaint 
was made that the worst offenders are 
ministers of religion, who tout for casual 
orders to supply reports. In the opinion 
of the Executive this is thoroughly 
reprehensible. The President of the Union 
stated that he had been in communication 
with the Rev. J. H. Jowett, President of 
the Free Church Council, the Rev. W. 
Copeland Bowie, Secretary of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, and the 
Rev. R. J. Wells, of the Congregational 


Union. 


* * *% 


Ir is a subject of importance, and we 
hope that it will be discussed in the most 
conciliatory spirit, with a due appreciation 
of the difficulty of exercising the control 
which the Journalists’ Union evidently 
desires. The competition of life makes 
every profession and trade jealous of any 
inroad upon its special territory. But it is 


possible to stereotype faculty and limit 
opportunity in ways which may be highly 
injurious to the common weal. We do not 
desire to see authorship controlled by 
trade union regulations, and we do not 
think that it would add to the dignity and 
usefulness of the press if it were confined 
entirely to ‘‘ professional’? work. It 
must be admitted that there are occa- 
sions when a minister has knowledge of 
particular issues and personalities which 
give special value to a descriptive report 
from his pen; and he may engage in work 


| of this kind without any thought of unfair | 
y peas petiicn.. But he difficulty evidently Tectures. 
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ing concrete shape, and here we may look 
for Lancashire to lead the way. In the 
paper which was read by the Rev. J. 
Morley Mills at Bury, the spiritual idealism 
which must animate and inspire the whole 
movement was kept well to the front. 
‘‘The educationist, the militarist, the 
politician,’ he said, ‘‘ might do their best 
and still leave our children with low mo- 
tives, mean purposes, dwarfed moral judg- 
ments, oblique spiritual vision, and ignoble 
ideals. Such children would run the nation 
into an evolutionary cul de sac. The 
Sunday-school stood specifically for touch- 
ing the children’s souls to lofty motives, 
and its teachers stood for the spreading of 
high ideals. Other men might be world- 
exploiters, world-users, world -@ireotors ; 
they and only they were world-makers,”’ 
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WE are asked to announce that the Rev. 
Dr. Drummond, of Oxford, will give four 
lectures on “ The Composition and Delivery 
of Sermons,” to lay preachers and others 
interested in the subject, in the Council 
Room, Essex Hall, on Tuesday, April 19, 
Friday, April 22, Tuesday, April 26, Friday, 
April 29, at 7.30 p.m. Lay preachers and 
those who desire to begin training for the 
work of lay-preaching are cordially invited 
to attend. 
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AN interesting series of lectures on “‘ The 
Prevention of Destitution” will be de- 
livered at the St. James’s Hall this month 
by Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb. ‘The first 
lecture will be given on Monday, April 4, 
at 8.30 p.m., when Mrs. Sidney Webb will 
speak on “The Causes of Destitution.” 
Prof. Gilbert Murray will preside. Sir 
Frederick Pollock, Mr. Philip Snowden, 
M.P., the Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill, 
M.P., Mr. Bernard Shaw, and Sir Oliver 
Lodge will take the chair at subsequent 
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W. J. FOX.” 


Ir is strange that W1L~t1AmM JOHNSON 
Fox has had to wait for nearly fifty years 
after his death for a biographer. During 
a large part of his life he was much before 
the public, both as a teacher of piquant 
heresies and an advocate of advanced 
politics. He was in some respects marked 
for fame by the distinction of his friend- 
ships and the importance for human 
welfare of the causes for which he pleaded. | © 
But he never appears as quite the equal 
of his friends, and, with few gifts for 
leadership and an. intellect devoid of 
striking originality, he contributed little 
except the momentary fire of his exuberant 
and often turgid eloquence. For these 
reasons his contemporary success was 
quite out of proportion to his posthumous 
fame. 

The biography, upon which Dr. Ricuarp 
GARNETT had been engaged for many 
years, left unfinished at his death, has 
been edited and completed by his son. 
It is a laborious and rather pedestrian 
performance. Dr. GaRNETT never shows 
any enthusiasm for his subject, or sym- 
pathetic understanding of his surround- 
ings, with the result that the portrait is 
external and cold ; and we are left wonder- 
ing what high conscientiousness for filling 
gaps in our literary history prompted him 
to the task, when all reasonable public 
requirements were satisfied already by his 
article in the “‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography.’’ It may be that his brain 
was haunted by the message which Brown- 
ING once sent to Fox : 

‘*'There would be one book better 
than any now to be got here or else- 
where, and all out of a great English 
head and heart—those Memoirs you 
engaged to give us.”’ 

On this point of criticism Mr. Epwarp 
GARNETT is quite candid. He tells us 
that it is impossible to reconstruct Fox’s 
personality from his writings. His fame 
‘*shares the fate common to that vast 
army of talented orators and popular 
preachers—he lives as a blurred shadow, 
as a phantom lingering in the twilight of 
its past triumphs.’’ 

But apart from these deeper and more 
kindling aspects of biography, there are 
many pages in this book of quite un- 
usual interest. They are full of reminis- 
cences of controversies which are only 
partially dead, and of men and women who 
can never cease to be significant. Fox 
was a son of the people, ‘‘a Norwich 
weaver-boy,’’ as he called himself in his 
“* Anti-Corn Law Letters.’’ He received 


* The Life ef W. J. Fox, Public Teacher and 
Social Reformer, 1786-1864. By the late 
Richard Garnett, C.B., LL.D., concluded by 
Edward Garnett. London; John Lane, pp. xi 
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his training for the Congregational ministry 
at Homerton College under Dr. PYE 
Smita, a stout opponent of BELsHAmM. 
A short pastorate at Fareham revealed 
the unsettled state of his theological 
opinions, and he gravitated quickly to- 
wards Unitarianism, in spite of some 
strongly adverse sympathies. ‘‘ My pre- 
vious impressions,’’ he confessed, ‘‘ were 
against them. I thought they had very 
little religion and that they were very 
cold and critical. I knew that they read 
sermons, which I thought showed little 
earnestness ; and that they read prayers, 
which I reparded as perfectly unnatural.’’ 
The result was his migration to Baffin’s- 
lane, Chichester, in 1812. In 1817 he 
settled in London as minister of Parlia- 
ment-court Chapel in succession to the 
Rey. Wiiu1AM VIDLER, replaced in 1824 
by South-place Chapel, which was to be 
the scene of his ministry and his pulpit 
‘* triumphs,’’ the word in his case hardly 
seems inappropriate, until his final retire- 
nient in 1852. The whole picture of this 
period is marred by the dissensions in the 
congregation due to Fox’s domestic in- 
felicities, which came to a head in 1834. 
Dr. Garnett is obliged to point out the 
weak points in Fox’s armour and the 
selfishness of his attitude, though he is 
inclined to throw a good deal of the blame 
upon the narrowness and conventionality 
of a small sect. Against the action of the 
London Unitarian ministers in dissociating 
themselves publicly from Fox, he is able 
to appeal to the generous championship of 
Dr. Martineau, though it is hardly 
correct to describe him, while he was still 
a young and unknown man, as “‘ the 
most distinguished minister of the Unit- 
arian Church.’’ Martingau and Fox 
had much in common in their dislike of 
the thought and policy of ‘the metro- 
politan section ’’ of Unitarianism. 


‘*T too keep very shy of Unitarian- 
ism,’’ he writes in the long letter dealing 
with Fox’s difficulties, ‘‘ — the sec- 
tarian thing bearing that name I despise 
—but I know of no sect of Dissenters 
but Unitarians from whom there is any 
hope of raising up a class of fearless 
investigators and earnest reformers in 
morals and religion.”’ 


No small part of the claim of W. J. 
Fox to grateful memory rests upon his 
services to journalism, especially as editor 
of the Monthly Repository. Established 
in 1805 by the Rev. Rosperr Asp- 
LAND, of Hackney, ‘‘the formidable 
prime minister of his sect,’’? as Miss 
MartTINEAU calls him, it was the official 
organ of the Unitarian Association till 
1831, when it was purchased by Fox, 
who had been acting as editor for a con- 
siderable time. The new proprietor pro- 
ceeded at once to enlarge its scope and 
to devote it to the dissemination of ideas 
in religion, politics, and literature on the 


broadest possible lines. Among the writers 
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whom he enlisted were HArrizet Mar- 
TINEAU, Harriet TayLor, JoHN STUART 
Mitzi, Ropert Browninec, and EBENEZER 
Exiiotr. A noteworthy achievement was _ 
the first serious introduction of GorETHE to 
English readers in a series of papers by 
Henry Crane Rosrnson in 1832-3. But 
the antecedents of the Repository did 
not make its course a smooth one. Some 
of the difficulties are revealed very clearly 
in the following frank confession of sym- 
pathy by the Rev. Joun JAmEs TAYLER : 


‘* Tapprove of the spirit of the Monthly 
Repository, because 1 see in it a frank 
and open encouragement to freedom of 
discussion, and because I am persuaded 
the conductor of it desires above every 
other object the happiness and virtue 
of the whole human race, and is more 
desirous to serve the cause of truth than 
the interests of a sect. These are the 
sympathies which I have with the 
Monthly Repository, as at present con- 
ducted ; and if my dissent from some 
of the doctrines which have been advo- 
cated in its pages were stronger than it _ 
is, I should still say that principles so — 
enlightened and comprehensive ought to 
be supported.’ . ae 


he 
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For other aspects of Fox’s activity, his 
ardent political idealism, his far-seeing 
plans for educational selon his advocacy 
of women’s suffrage—‘‘ woman will be 
something more than a mere adjective to ~ 
man in political matters ’’—we must be 
content to refer our readers to Dr. Gar.” 
NETT’S pages. There too they will ont 
some faint echoes of his eloquence oo 
His first triumphant appearance in the 
Anti-Corn Law movement in 1843, at a 
meeting in Covent-garden, called forth the 
following description : 


‘* RICHARD CoppEN, and after hi 
Mr. Bricur, spoke, and their admirable ~ 
and effective speeches elicited universal 
applause. Then came forward a round-— 
faced, obese man of small stature, who 
(if you avoided looking at his ey 
you might take to be a person of s. 
comprehension and slow of utterance 
a sleek, satisfied, perhaps sensual pers 
—-a calm, patient, and somewhat leth: 
gic man. The only thing remarka 
about him (always excepting his ey 
was a mass of long, thick, black hair 
which waved over his neck and shoul 
This man spoke, and the vast au 
was thrilled by his wonderful clog ' 
It was W. J. Fox, the Unitarian minist 
afterwards Member for Oldham. T! 
moment he began to speak he s 
another man. His large brown 
flashed fire, and his impressive g 
added dignity to his stature. 
voice displayed a combination of 
and sweetness not surpassed even. 
mellow base tones of Dantet O’C 
in his prime.’’ ; 
We crave the patience of our 


for one more quotation. This 
by Fox himself : 4 


““T met old Harpy in 
yesterday, who began full. 
me that he hat d gust ord 
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lenge to reformers. 


and enforce this central fact. 
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seller not to send him any more of the 

Prospective Review, for James Mar- 

TINEAU had written an article in it in 

which he admitted that Curist might be 

mistaken about something. If Curisr 
might, clearly old Harpy could not. 

It was very funny to hear all that stuff 

talked again, which seems to belong to 

the world before the Flood. McCo i 

had once a letter of introduction to 

ASPLAND, who refused to see him because 

he had published a sermon speaking 

disparagingly of the moral character of 

Davip. Well!!!’’ 

That ‘‘ Well!!!’’ is excellent. We 
commend its good humour to all adven- 
turous writers, and its sarcasm to their 
infallible critics. 


LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


POOR LAW POLICY. 
By J. A. Hozgson. 


As soon as the constitutional revolution 
has attained a phase of temporary settle- 
ment, political interest will once more 
concentrate upon those problems of social 
reform to which modern statecraft in- 
creasingly devotes itself. Among these 
problems that of the reconstruction or the 
supervision of the Poor Law will assume 
the place of first urgency. The recent 
Reports of the Poor Law Commission, with 
and disturbing 
revelations of the inadequacy of existing 
provisions for dealing with destitution and 
unemployment, have brought to a focus the 


' forces of discontent which have for the 


last two generations been gathering among 
all those who have been called upon to 
consider the poor. The permanent exist- 
ence of a great morass of destitution and 
its attendant disease, vice, crime and misery 
in the midst of our modern civilisation, with 
all its resources of wealth and knowledge, 
is recognised as the great standing chal- 
Modern legislation in 
this, as in other countries, has been tinker- 
ing at the problem in a piecemeal, oppor- 
tunist manner, encroaching upon the older 
functions of the Poor Law by enlargement 
of the powers of the Public Health, Educa- 
tion and other authorities, and applying 


_ detached experimental palliations to the 


relief of old age, invalidity, unemployment, 
and under-feeding in school children. There 
is, doubtless, more method in this opportu- 
nism than at first appears; it constitutes 
the half-instructive effort of a new and 
more humane order to evolve from the 
break-up of the Poor Law. For no reader 
of the Reports of the Commission can 
question the fact that the Poor Law of 1834 
which stands upon our Statute Book is 
already broken up. Both Majority and 
Minority among the Commissioners admit 
Not merely 
has the Poor Law substantially failed to 
relieve the malady of destitution, but its 
* Seer principles of administration have 

een undermined and superseded, and 
large sections of its work have been taken 
from it. The necessity of some organic 
_ policy of reconstruction is generally recog- 
-nised. For the first time in our genera- 
tion there are signs of a recognition that 
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broad principles must be laid down as a 
basis of policy. It is no secret that this 
pressure of principle is due chiefly to the 
presence upon the late Commission of able 
representatives of two schools of thought, 
the one finding expression in the London 
branch of the Charity Organisation Society, 
the other in the progressive Socialism of the 
Fabian Society. The representatives of the 
latter school have appealed to the public 
in support of a bold and elaborate policy 
for clearing away the crumbling ruins of 
our present Poor Law, and for substituting, 
not a new one, but a carefully correlated 
series of reforms, consisting in part of an 
extension of the powers of existing public 
authorities dealing with social maladies ; 
in part of new schemes, preventive or 
remedial, for dealing with defects of work- 
ing-class life, for which no adequate public 
provision is made. These proposals have 
the advantage of the advocacy of two per- 
sons whose knowledge, experience and 
energy for the furtherance ot the great 
design are unique. For Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb are without rivals in their grasp, 
theoretical and practical, of the policy of 
local self-government upon the one hand, 
and of the issues connected with the eco- 
nomics of working-class life upen the other. 
As students, thinkers, teachers, agitators 
in the best sense of the word, they have 
given lives of unremitting tcil to the task of 
influencing public opinion, legislation and 
administration in a single direction, that of 
establishing the maintenance of a minimum 
standard of civilised life, by securing the 
poorer, weaker, and less fortunate members 
of the community against needless suffer- 
ing, and by securing society against the 
injury which such suffering involves. 

Well aware of the difficulties of their task, 
they are laying siege to the public mind by 
every method of writing and of speech that 
is available. Their new volume, just 
issued from the press,* admirably exhibits 
the two qualities which give virtue, and, in 
my judgment, ensure ultimate success to 
their reforming efforts. Its earlier chapters 
are a compact synopsis of the evolution of 
the administration of the Poor Law trom 
1834 to the present day, exhibiting the 
detailed moves in policy and practice that 
have taken place in regard to the separate 
powers. By a rigid and laborious applica- 
tion of subject cataloguing to the masses 
of official records a chronological history 
of Poor Law practice is composed, which 
brings out the salient points of change in 
such matters as the treatment of children, 
able-bodied women, or the sick. To this 
minute study of facts is applied in the later 
chapters a not less rigorous interpretation 
of social principle, which brings out in 
clear relief the whole nature of the struggle 
between the two schools of social reformers 
over the corpse of the 1834 Poor Law. 

In the 1834 policy Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
find three leading principles, that of 
National Uniformity, or identity of treat- 
ment for each class of cases over the whole 
country; that of Less Eligibility, the 
insistence that relief should make the con- 
dition of the pauper less desirable than that 
of the lowest grade of independent labourers; 
and that of ‘* The Workhouse System,’’ by 
which the workhouse was to be regarded not 
as a place of settled residence, or as a reme- 


* English Poor Law Policy, 
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dial instrument, but primarily and almost 
purely as a ‘‘ deterrent,’’ which should 
throw applicants as soon as possible upon 
*“* their own resources.’? They then pro- 
ceed to show by various illustrations how 
the modern administration has departed 
further and further from each of these three 
principles, though with no settled or con- 
sistent policy. New principles, unknown 
in 1834, have gradually crept in and 
superseded the old ones. Curative treat- 
ment has eaten away the principle of Less 
Hligibility ; the Destitution test has given 
way before what our authors call the 
principle of ‘‘ Universal Provision,’’ by 
which the State extends certain services 
to all who will accept them, destitute or 
not; while the extensive character, which 
sought to do as little as possible for the 
smallest number of persons for the shortest 
time, has been replaced by a principle of 
compulsion essential to the efficacy of 
preventive and curative methods. 

‘*The ‘principles of 1834’ plainly em- 
body the doctrine of laissez faire. They 
assume the non-responsibility of the com- 
munity for anything beyond keeping the 
destitute applicant alive.’’ ‘‘ The ‘ prin- 
ciples of 1907’ embody the doctrine of a 
mutual obligation between the individual 
and the community. The universal main- 
tenance of a definite minimum of civilised 
life—seen to be in the interests of the 
community no less than in that of the 
individual—becomes the joint responsi- 
bility of an indissoluble partnership.’’ 
The fundamental criticism brought by Mr. 
and Mrs. Webb against the Majority Report 
is that, whereas in their consideration of 
particular reforms they accept and endorse 
the modern principles, by their insistence 
upon retaining a single and a separate cate- 
gory of the destitute with ene authority 
for all sorts of.destitute cases, they revert 
to the principles of 1834. A reformed Poor 
Law, under another name, with the pre- 
liminary work of sifting cases entrusted to 
voluntary committees, who shall regard 
themselves as ‘‘ social healers,’’? will 
simply stereotype the idea of destitution as 
a specific disease, and will stamp ‘‘ deter- 
rency ”’ upon the new provisions. 

The central flaw in this treatment is 
found in a radical failure of the Majority to 
realise the amount and the nature of social 
responsibility for what appears to them as 
distinctively individual defects of charac- 
ter. Here one touches the very heart of 
the controversy. Many who are not com- 
mitted to a hard C.O.8. position are 
disposed to be suspicious of what they 
regard as «-proposal to throw the whole 
responsibility upon the State by remedial 
measures which may undermine individual 
self-control. But those who hold this view 
have not read intelligently the Minority 
Report. For there, and more explicitly in 
this book, Mr. and Mrs. Webb affirm a 
hharmony of social and of individual re- 
sponsibility in their reform proposals. 
In my judgment they make good their claim. 
For they realise, as the Majority do not, 
the extent to which modern conditions of 
industrial life have undermined the self- 
sufficiency of the individual and the family, 
requiring a larger and more varied support 
from organised society. To insist that 
destitution is normally and _ necessarily 
rooted in moral defects, and that indi- 
vidual moral aid is the only sound remedy, 
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may sound convincing to a moralist who 
has no true understanding of the relations 
between individuals and their social sur- 
roundings, and to whom the State seems 
a mere mechanism, and not itself an organ 
of the general will. 

But those who realise what an informed 
and moralised society can do, by social 
opportunities and safeguards, to save its 
poorer and weaker members from sinking 
into ‘‘ the morass,’’? and to rescue and 
redeem those who have fallen, will set them- 
selves to help to make and to maintain a 
State capable of performing such preven- 
tive and curative work. Few who study 
without prejudice the account given here 
of the Minority proposals will deny that they 
breathe the very spirit of humanity. 
Though the bare description of such 
methods of reform sounds mechanical, 
there is nothing deserving this reproach 
in the conception which their exponents 
form of their working. There is no pre- 
tence that a mere official machine can grind 
out remedies for human weaknesses and 
follies. No one is better aware than Mr. 
and Mrs. Webb that the success of the 
endeavours to which they devote them- 
selves depends upon two distinctively moral 
conditions, First, there must be a fuller 
and more intelligent focussing of the 
common civic will upon the making and the 
administration of these preventive and 
curative measures, with the accompany- 
ing infusion of humanity in those directly 
responsible for their working. Secondly, 
not merely a large but a proper scope must 
be ascribed to voluntary charity outside 
the ranks of officialism. The notion that 
the Minority desire to set up a hard, 
absolute bureaucracy exihibits an entire 
misconception of their meaning, which Mr. 
and Mrs. Webb here take some trouble to 
expose. They claim that their methods of 
reform furnish not less but more play 
for voluntary agencies, in connection with 
the committees of the county and borough 
councils which form the principal adminis- 
trative bodies in this scheme. 

‘* Hach committee needs its own fringe of 
voluntary workers, who will act as its eyes 
and ears and fingers in keeping tcuch with 
the huge masses of population with which 
it has to deal, and will enable it to ‘ search 
into’ all the cases that need attention, 
irrespective of any application, and to 
invest the official machinery with that 
touch of personal interest and human 
sympathy which is so necessary for its 
successful working.’’ 


——— 


“GIVE PEACE IN OUR TIME.” 


‘* Let us dishonour the name of War.’’ 
_Victor Hugo. 


Every sincere person, whether orthodox 
or unorthodox, who believes in the teaching 
ofthe Gospels, must at some time or other 
ask himself why, among Christian people, 
there is still so little enthusiasm for the 
principles underlying what has come to be 
called the Peace Movement. One would 
naturally suppose that every follower of 
Christ, at least, would be a lover of peace, 
and that rational people would regard it 
as highly inconsistent with the spiritual 
ideals of any church dedicated to the 


worship of God the Father that its members t 
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should countenance those barbarous prac- 
tices which have made history one long 
story of battle and murder and sudden 
death. But the most obvious thing about 
Christianity is that it is not yet Christian, 
and thousands of people who piously say 
every Sunday ‘‘ Give peace in our time, O 
Lord,’’ are not only ardent supporters 
of the doctrine of physical force, but see no 
inconsistency in invoking the blessing of 
the Almighty on our army and navy in 
time of war, regardless of the fact that the 
enemy is doing exactly the same thing, 
probably in the name of Christ, elsewhere. 
They fail to realise, also, that peace is not 
a thing which can be dropped straight 
down out of heaven for the asking, but 
that it is something which must be toiled 
and agonised for in the hearts of men, and 
that the responsibility for creating it les 
with each one of us yust as does the responsi- 
bility for evolving a better social order 
out of the chaotic conditions in which 
we live at present. For it all comes to 
this in the end—that only in proportion 
to the earnestness with which the indi- 
vidual carries out in his own life all that 
is implied in the prayer for peace which 
rises, often so perfunctorily, from the lips 
of worshippers in the churches, will that 
spirit be vanquished which causes the 
nations, in deadly fear of each other, to pile 
up their horrible armaments, and suffer 
themselves to be hypnotised by the eternal 
arguments in favour of ‘‘ preparedness for 
wer’’ which are diametrically opposed to 
the spirit of Christ. 

One knows, of course, that anyone who 
attempts to live literally according to the 
teaching of the Gospels can expect little 
sympathy from the modern world, and 
that there are few ministers of any denomi- 
nation who have enough courage to use 
their eloquence—after the manner of 
a General Booth insisting on the necessity 
for saving souls, for instance—in denounc- 
ing the arrogant and aggressive spirit 
which will drive the people of Europe back 
again into barbarism if we do not revolt 
against it. Fewer still are those people 
who realise, even when they admit that 
war is a hideous evil, that the only way to 
make an end of it is by beginning, everyone 
of us, to help in shaping public opinion in 
accordance with a higher ideal than that 
which is typified by Dreadnoughts and 
torpedoes. And yet it is of the greatest 
importance that those especially ‘* who 
profess and call themselves Christians,”’ 
of whatever communion, should clearly 
make up their minds what they are going 
to do in this matter. The more ardently 
we desire a thing, and the more trouble we 
take to obtain it, the more certain is it 
that we shall get what we want ; andif the 
followers of Jesus were as much obsessed 
by the desire to spread the doctrine of 
peace among the nations as the militarists 
are obsessed by the idea that force must 
for ever rule the world, then in all the 
countries of Europe the reduction of 
armaments would soon be started. I 
say ‘‘ followers of Jesus,’’ because they, 
more than any others, should set the 
whole world the example of love and 
forgiveness, and because they cannot go on 
for all time justifying their faith in the 
Master if they are less zealous than many 
who remain outside the churches to 
establish the Kingdom of God. — 
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In this, as in everything else, we must 
begin at the beginning, and teach the 
children the iniquity of war in preference 
to harping on our national virtues. It is 
a finer thing that men should realise that 
all human beings are sons and daughters 
of God, than that they should be taught 
to boast of the Empire to which they "ah 
belong, even when it is as great as ourown, 
Love of country is a natural instinct, and 
as such may be left to take care of itself; 
but the conviction that moral courage is 
superior to physical force—that the 
Divine Spirit is immanent in every soul— 
that recrimination leads only to recrimina- 
tion—that patriotism is not inseparably 
bound up with armies and navies—that 
the principle of fair play should obtain — 
among nations just as it obtains on the 
cricket-field—and that the command to 
love our enemies implies nothing if it does 
not imply that we should seek in all ways 
to increase the means by which we can 
enter into humane relations with them— i 
this has to be inculcated into the minds of | 
the young with patience and wisdom. 
One need not fear that the national safety — 
will thereby be imperilled. Moral eyolu- — 
tion is a slow process, and the power, 
present, seems to be all on the side of t 
who are preaching the gospel of force. 
it is, therefore, the more necessar 
we should begin to speak and act accordit 
to what we profess to believe, and that e 
one should recognise his responsibi 
in this connection just as much as” 
were a great statesman, writer, or preack 
able to speak his message in the ears 
the multitude. We are constantly 
told that if we want peace we must be 
pared for war—which is as though o 
that if you want to get on with your nei 
bour you must act as if you 
expected him to fly at your throat. — 
a Christian cannot reconcile such a 
with the teaching of Jesus of Nazar 
Surely this is not the way in which ration 
men and women, whatever religion t 
accept, propose to develop those profon 
moral truths which have inspired — 
greatest men in every age and coun’ 
and to which we look to drive out th 
and tiger in humanity. 

To the earnest advocate of pea 
believes in beginning here and now - 
for the promotion of universal brotl 
hood, people are apt to say, ‘““I qi 
agree with you up to a certain point: 
the world is not ready yet for such a 
and much harm is done by pro 
humanitarian notions before the tin 
for them.’’ But was the world e 
for even the least startling revelati 
thinkers and prophets? And 
ever a time when those who po 
‘the better way ’’ to mankind 
regarded as dangerous people 
teaching menaced all law and 
And then we are asked that 
question, of which we are begin 
very weary—‘‘ Would you be 
mad as to counsel disarmam« 


At 


way, reckless of the dire cons 
commerce, to subject races 
own national existence ?’’ 
tion could scarcely be put by 
realised how slowly the evo 

is accomplished, and how utte 
it 1s to suppose 
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ment would counsel absolute disarmament 
until the country passionately desired it, 
or, ifit did, that one civilised nation could 
advance along the line of true progress 
without the sister-nations being impelled 
to move in the same direction. One has 
only to consider the simultaneous develop- 
ment of liberal religion, of democracy, of 
the Socialist movement which is taking 
place at the present time, not only in 
Europe, but even in the slowly-awakening 
countries of the East, to realise the truth 
of the last statement. Nations, like 
individuals, are beginning to understand— 
if only, at first, through considerations of 
self-interest—that they are members one 
of another ; and it is simply craven fear, 
in itself a sign of decadence, that makes 
us reluctant to educate public opinion 
2 more and more according to the higher 
ethical conceptions. The allies of peace 
in all parts of the world are preaching the 
same brave gospel of brotherhood and 
justice between man and man; the 
scientists are coming to our support with 
| their reinterpretations of the facts of 
biology; the political economists are 
pointing out the wastefulness of war, and 
the necessity for effective industrial co- 
operation ; and when we, as a nation, are 


sufficiently possessed (in the Platonic 
sense of possession) with the desire for 
i peace, we shall begin in earnest to abolish 
"4 war as we have already abolished slavery. 
3 A BUNCH OF FABLES. 


‘ * L—Orrers. 
A TRAVELLER vowed that he would 
drink of a certain river only where its 
_ -—swaters were pure, and at once set out to 
find the fountain-head. At last he held 
the clear drops in the hollow of his hand, 
_ but now the river was gone, and all its 
wealth of added strength, and onward 
flow, and eddying depth, and widening 
breadth, and varied sound, and mingled 


‘shade. He had passed them by. 
i , or © Il—Incoenrro. 
o ‘~ A young author, resolved to be unknown, 


wrote his name in sand, breathed it to 
; the winds, traced it in snow. If he slept, 
he saw it in a dream; if he sat by the fire, 
he read it in a coal ; ‘if he passed through 
a crowd, he listened for its sound ; if they 
brought him the news, he sought itin print. 
_ _‘Then he was vexed with the sand for being 
smooth, with the winds for dying down, 
with the snow for melting away ; was sad 
- ‘because the dream had fled, and the coal 
had turned to ash; was hurt when crowds 
assed him over and critics passed him by. 
‘Then on reflection it came to him that all 
é the while he had really only meant to be 

; unknown until he was discovered. 


I. —BEFORE AND AFTER. 


‘ake came to the door of the shrine with 
a wedge in her hand, but the bars were 
a strong, and when at last they were broken, 
many hands were waiting to thrust her 
_ back. Slowly she forced her way, and slowly 
- the dust tell off from the walls, new colours 
shone out, fresh light broke in, and sweeter 
fragrance | filled the air. In time her form 
ed away, and at length was lost, but 
nemory remained, and whereas at first 
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they had cried out against her as Innova- 
tion, they now wrote her name in brass, and 
called her Reform, 


IV.—ConsERVATIVE CHANGE. 


** That which is perfect is that which has 
often changed,’’ said a chameleon, passing 
from red to white, and from white to blue. 

«That which has often changed is not 
perfect unless it has held to some one colour 
all through,’’ replied a ripening grape, 
turning from green tinged with purple to 
purple tinged with green. 


V.—ConTROVERSY. 


The parrots and the cockatoos were 
screaming one against another. The points 
in dispute were the right kinds of food, the 
right shades of colour, the proper height of 
a perch, the due length of a tail, and, most 
of all, the exact pitch of voice allowed in 
debate. The two sides bobbed their heads, 
and put up their crests, and stretched out 
their necks, and rattled their chains, until 
they were too deaf to hear, and too hoarse 
to speak, and neither could give in, and 
neither would give up. 

‘It is because they nearly agree, that 
they hopelessly differ,’? thought an ob- 
servant owl, eying them from the dark 
corner in which he sat. 


VI.—In Vacuo. 


A finely-balanced mind moved along 
a line of suspended judgment. It neither 
affirmed nor denied ; leaned neither to 
one side nor to the other ; had no presump- 
tions, no prepossessions, no predilections, 
no previsions. At this point it lost itself, 
overcome by the thought that, if all this 
were true, then, as a matter of fact, it had 
nothing to go upon, and so—gave way. 


VIL—A Function. 


They danced and sang and feasted and 
played; some made friends, and some a 
name ; and, when it was all over, they de- 
ducted all charges, and said that Charity 
might have the rest. Charity, hearing this, 
sent back word to say that she waited on the 
poor, not on the rich ; was mother, nurse, 
friend, but a functionary never, 


Be 2. B, 
ee 
THE FASCINATIONS OF 
JOURNALISM. 


Ar a dinner held in Manchester, last 
week, in connection with the annual Con- 
ference of the National Union of Journalists, 
Mr. Harold Cox and Mr. C. E. Montague 
were the invited guests. Mr. Montague, in 
the course of a brilliant address, spoke as 
follows of the fascination of the journalist’s 
calling :— 


‘* What is the life of a journalist at 1s 
best ? I don’t exactly know what it is 
that makes it so fascinating. Perhaps it is 
that in journalism you do somehow come 
up against the active life of your time so 
that some of the spirit of its circulation 
gets into your own veins and keeps you 
animated, Or perhaps it is that the career 
is always an adventure and often a pre- 
carious one, that in it you depend more on 
your bodily health and eyesight and sanity 
than other men do in their work ; that you 
are more exposed to caprices of fortune in 
many ways. Among the caprices are very 
rich men who sometimes buy and sell 
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newspapers as they buy and sell a farm or a 
deer forest, with the live stock on it. 
Not to mention that a paper, even a strong 
paper, in some respects is something like 
an emigrant ship on a long voyage, that 
may always go down out of sight of land, 
as happened to a great London paper a 
few years ago, which had friends of many of 
us on board. Perhaps it is that our pro- 
fession is a bit of an art and a science, and 
also a bit of a business, so that it is always 
finding some new side of you to wake up 
and interest when other sides of you have 
had enough of it for the moment. I 
don’t know which of these things it is, 
if it is any of them, or whether it is all of 
them together. You remember how the 
private soldier described by our splendid 
fellow journalist, Mr. Kipling, says :— 
“If you’ve ’eard the East a-callin’, 

You won’t never ’eed nought else’ ; 
And if for a substitute for those ‘spicy 
Indian smells’ you have the smell of 
printer’s ink and wet proofs, and the 
electric light of the rooms, and any amount 
of tobacco smoke and fumes, you get the 
feeling of some of us who have been many 
years at the game, the feeling that it is 
the game of all others which is worth 
playing, and that all those who are playing 
it fairly are comrades in one great enter- 
prise with a great deal of hard labour in it 
and risk and uncertainty, with few great 
prizes, and always with the great responsi- 
bility—which is so well understood among 
us that we don’t talk about it much among 
ourselves—for treating fairly and equally all 
the people whom the circumstances of our 
work bring in our way and in our power.’ 


eee 


WHY GO TO CHURCH? * 
By C. E. St. Joun. 


THERE are people who are in the habit 
of wandering from church to church, as 
the rumour of fine preaching or excellent 
music may lead, or ag the mere desire for 

variety may impel. This is a vast deal 
better than not going to church at all; 
and we ministers are only too happy 
to have the attention of a living soul, if 
only for a single time. Yet have these 
people appreciated what churches are for, 
churches that have been erected in the 
name of him whose motto was, ‘‘ Not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister’’ ? 
Surely they are not intended to be used 
solely for what one can get out of them, 
powerful as they are as instrumentalities 
of spiritual culture. They have a larger, 
nobler use, which appears when people 
have added to their natural desire for 
personal improvement and enjoyment 
(which is at the best nothing but the desire 
to be ministered unto), the outlooking 
motive of an intention to do good as well 
as toreceiveit. The only motive for church 
attendance, which will keep up an anabated 
interest in it, is the resolution that one will 
use his church as an agency for accom- © 
plishing good in the world. If you have 
the distinct desire to minister as a stronger 
motive in you than the wish to be minis- 
tered unto at church, then you will find 
that you can carry it out best by regular 


* Reprinted from the ‘‘ Unitarian Calendar ” 
for March. Boston, U,S,A, 
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attendance at one place, among the friends 
upon whose seconding you can count for 
every good endeavour, and under the 
theological conceptions which ring always 
true to your personal convictions. If you 
are after culture, you will demand variety 
and grow lukewarm if it does not appear. 
If you are after service, after God’s march- 
ing orders, after a chance to get your 
shoulder to the wheel, you will demand 
nothing, but will, Sunday after Sunday, 
go to your church as to a post of duty at 
which you can serve the world. Then will 
church-going become a giving more than 
it is a receiving. You will understand 
that every time you are in your place you 
are strengthening your church for the doing 
of its work, and proclaiming to all men 
that the things for which your church 
stands are your concerns, and that you, 
with the rest of your comrades in the ser- 
vice, are offering them to the world as its 
salvation from all moral ills. 


THE NEW WATCHWORDS. 
By Witi1am C. GANNETT. 


ANp what is the ‘‘ Church ’’ of men 
who are trying to be Christ’s and finish 
his work? Mr. Stead answers: ‘‘It is 
the Union of All-who Love in the Service 
of All who Suffer.’’ To serve in this 
Church the young ministers of to-day are 
grappling with social science—a new study 
for theological students. 'To serve in this 
Church, the Salvation Army, the King’s 
Daughters, the Christian Endeavourers, 
the College and Social Settlements, the 
Rescue Missions, and other life-saving 
bands, are mustering and multiplying. 
It is an efflorescense of Service! The 
** social conscience,’’ the ‘‘ social con- 
sciousness,’’—these are the great new 
watchwords to-day. And the new song 
18: 

“* Love for every unloved creature, 
Lonely, poor, or small.’’ 


In the creed sung in that song, in that 
creed lived out by fortunate folk homing 
among the less fortunate, and sharing 
culture, brightness, beauty, happiness 
with them, and in the expanding ideals of 
social justice that break out from the love- 
dreams in which they first come, the 
Liberal in religion believes the final solution 
of social problems lies. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PORTRAITS OF DR. PRIESTLEY. 

Sir,—I am writing a history of Mill Mill 
Chapel, Leeds, and am wanting one or two 
early portraits of Dr. Priestley. If any of 
your readers can help me to obtain a print 
or photograph of such a portrait I shall be 
greatly obliged.—Yeurs, &c., 

E. Bastt Lupton. 
147, Hyde Park-road, Leeds, 
March 29, 1910. 


—_—-——- 


APPEAL BY THE KYRLE SOCIETY. 


Srr;—Will you allow me to add a few 
lines to the appeal from the Kyrle Society ? 
The appeal for books is made in order 
that they may be distributed, but many 
institutions in need of books know nothing 
of the Kyrle Society. Any library for the 


use of the poor, such as is attached to most 
Sunday schools, if desirous of replenishing 
its stock and unable to obtain the means, 
would do well to apply to the Kyrle Society. 
The Society being absolutely unsectarian 
cannot supply class books, but applications 
for recreative literature are welcomed by 
the Literature Distribution Branch of the 
Society. 

I shall be very happy to render assistance 
to intending applicants by supplying in- 
formation and supporting suitable cases in 
committee.—Yours, &c., 

CLEMENT HK. PIKE. 

13, Taunton-road, Bridgwater. 


THE APPEAL FROM WINNIPEG. 

THe Rev. 8. A. Steinthal desires to 
acknowledge the receipt of the following 
sums in response to the appeal which 
appeared recently in our cofumns :—Sir 
Edwin Durning-Lawrence, £5 5s.; Lieut.- 
Col. Trevelyan, £1 1s. ; W. H. (Liverpool), 
£1; Mr. and Mrs. H. Renold, £2 2s.; S. 
Alfred Steinthal and Sons, £2 10s. Fur- 
ther contributions are needed, and may be 
forwarded to Mr. Steinthal, at 40, Wilms- 
low-road, Withington, Manchester. 

(mia. “anemieeeanl 


THE CARE OF THE FEEBLE- 
MINDED. 

Srr,—I have much pleasure in acknow- 
ledging the receipt of the following ad- 
ditional donations to our fund. It will be 
noted that the gifts received from your 
readers up to date amount to £83 2s. It 
would indeed be delightful if the total could 
come up to one hundred. I must not 
convey the impression that I am not satis- 
fied. I feel, and sodo my colleagues, most 
grateful for the generous assistance that 
has been given to us. I have in all now 
nearly five hundred pounds towards the 
thousand so urgently required.— Yours, &c., 

Mary Denpy, Hon. Sec. 

13, Clarence-road, Withington, 

Manchester, March 29, 1910. 
Further donations through the InquirER :— 
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BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


JAPANESE POETRY.* 


Mr. Yone Nocucui’s new volume of 
poetry, “The Pilgrimage,” is printed on 
silvered rice paper, contains a charming 
frontispiece after one of Utamaru’s ex- 
quisite colour prints, and thetwolittle books 
are held together in a folding-case with 
silk label and ivory fasteners. And this 
elaborate format is well in keeping with 
the poet’s work. Mr. Nuguchi’s previous 
volume, “From the Eastern Sea,” was 
appreciated by the discerning few, and 
the author was heralded as a real poet. 
It is something in these days to come 
across a distinguished poet in contradis- 


* The Pilgrimage. By Yone Noguchi. 
kin Mathews. 8s. net. 
The Master-Singers of Japan. By Clara M. 
Walsh. John Murray. 2s. net. 
A Hundred Verses from Old Japan. By 
* W.N. Porter. The Clarendon Press, 2s. 6d. net. 
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tinction to the innumerable versifiers who 
bubble over in the spring and furiously 
rush into print. This little book appeared 
in 1903, and was nothing more _preten- 
tious than a brown paper pamphlet. On 
the title-page appeared ‘“Yone Noguchi 
(Japanese).”” There was a subtle charm 
about many of these poems, in spite of 
the fact that Mr. Noguchi was not very 
familiar with English, and had little or 
no knowledge of versification as we under- 
stand it. 

This interesting Japanese poet has gone 
far since those days, and if I mistake not 
has been caught by the rather dangerous 
glamour of Walt Whitman’s _ poetry. 
Occasionally he gives a new meaning to 
some of our English words that is happy 
and striking. Sometimes, however, he 
distorts a word till he comes perilously 
near the ridiculous. The extraordinary 
point about “The Pilgrimage” is that, 
n spite of innumerable difficulties and a 
sublime disregard for rigid form, apart 
from the hokku, Mr. Noguchi has given us, 
in a way in which no translation could 
accomplish, the real spirit of Japanese 
poetry. 

Japanese poetry is essentially delicate. 
It contains no hot rush of passion, no 
extolling of the “human form divine.” 

It deals with flowers and trees, moonlight 
and sea, and very gentle human emotions 
that are nearly always sad, but sad with — 
a timid yearning that seems to peep out 
from coloured blossom. The Japanese z 
woman has often been held up asanalmost __ 
ideal type of womanhood, and our poet is — 
evidently of that opinion in his beautiful 
poem, ‘‘ The Address of a Woman to Her 
Husband,” from which I quote a fewlines, — 
with the wish that space would permit 
me to quote more :— a 
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“ Spring and life are thy lights : 
Around the lights I cling like a shadow, 
With my heart of whisper and love. 
How glad I am to have lost in thy bliss 
Like a firefly flashing a little lantern 
Into the golden tempest of moonbeams! 
I flatter myself thinking that thou canst 
not live without me, : Soe 
Since I am like a moon unto thy diadem 
of night : 23 
Oh, tell me, is this ecstacy my real life ? 
Are we living in a hidden love dale 
Without a mortal sky above, 
But eternally dim with yearning in air, © 
Far away from the road of Death?” 


Mr. Noguchi has been a wanderer for 
many years, but he loves his Land of the 
Rising Sun, and in a tender poem entitled — 
“The Eastern Sea” he sings of his home- 
coming :— a 

“A wind may stir the forest, I may 

awake, +? 

I will whistle my joy of life up to a cloud: — 

The life of the cloud will be my life there. 

How tall my lover now would be !_ 5 

She was two inches shorter than I long 

ago. 2 ; 

When mid w.staria the moon-lant 

is lit, 

Land she will steal to measure our heights 

By their drooping flowers—droo 

calm like peace.” wal 


- After all, quotations, howeve | 
they may be chosen, do not do C 
‘ this delightful book any more than fl 
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in a vase do justice to the garden from 
whence they came. Many will read these 
poems with infinite pleasure. They are 
full of a fresh simplicity that comes straight 
from the heart of a nature-loving poet. 
For all the colour of the wonderful word- 
pictures, there is always a faint mist, as 
it were, overshadowing them, None of 
these poems end; they just begin, just 
stir old memories, and that is the beautiful 
way of the great Japanese poets. 

The translations in ‘ The Master-Singers 
of Japan” are by Miss Clara A. Walsh. 
She has taken considerable licence in 
rendering these poems, but a licence abso- 
lutely justifiable when one realises the 
supreme difficulty of translating from a 
language that suggests almost as much as 
it actually expresses. The following is a 
fine poem by Hitomaro :— 


“Not yet, O Hill! high hillof Autumn 
scatter 

Red leaves and gold athwart the distant 
view. 

Let me gaze on, a little instant longer, 

Where she I love leans toward me 
through the blue!” 


There are two poems based upon certain 
passages in Lafcadio Hearn’s “ Glimpses 
in Unfamiliar Japan,” entitled ‘‘ The 
Legend of the Murmuring from the Dry 
Bed of the River of Souls,” and ‘‘ The East 
to the West.” The former is from Hearn’s 
version of Buddhist wasan (not wasau as 
given by Miss Walsh). This version 
appears in Hearn’s chapter on “ Jizo,” 
one of the finest pieces of work he ever 
wrote. It seems a pity to present it here 
in a way so far behind the inimitable charm 
of Lafcadio Hearn, and the same may be said 
about “ The East to the West.” But apart 
from this objection, “‘ The Master-Singers 
of Japan” 1s a most acceptable addition to 
the excellent and Pepulas “ Wisdom of the 
East ” series. 

“A Hundred Verses from Old Japan ” 
is translated from the Hyaku-nin-asshiu, 

r “Single Verse by a Hundred People,” 
by Mr. William N. Porter. They were 
originally collected together in a.p. 1235 
by Sadaiye Fujiwara, and are all in tanka 
form, that is, a verse of five lines and 
thirty-one syllables. The original Japanese, 
as well as the translation, is given in the 
present edition of Japanese poetry written 
before the time of the Norman Conquest. 
To each verse is appended an interesting 
note, and the eighteenth century Japanese 
illustrations are extremelyquaint. In this 


collection of poems we at once recognise 


that Japanese poetry was an accomplish- 
ment in which the dexterous use of words, 
the “ pillow words” and “ pivot words,” 
found a very important place. It was an 


~ academic pastime, but the quibbling ten- 


dency, so inordinately clever as it often 
was, did not detract from the beauty of 
the verse itself. The tanka is too limited 
to suggest anything more than an in- 
genious pun, a lover’s sigh, the red leaves 
of autumn, and so forth. This little book 
helps us to realise the genius of Mr. Yone 
Noguchi in that he has thrown over, for 
the most part, the fetters of a too con- 
strained form of verse, while preserving 
at the same time all the delicacy and colour 
and plaintive yearning so characteristic of 
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WAS JESUS AN ESSENE 2 
Mr. Emit P. Bere has offered a bold 


answer to this question, not, indeed, 
categorically aflirming, but pictorially 
presenting his opinion to that effect. He 
thinks that “ the key to the whole situation 
regarding the mission of Jesus must be 
found in the training which he got during 
the eighteen years ¢ about which the gospels 
are silent.” He endeavours in his latest 
book* to give a reasonable account of the 
development of the mind of Jesus during 
this period; but he wards off rigorous 
critics by saying, “After all, the main 
object of this little sketch is to try thereby 
to endear Jesus and make him still more 
precious to all believers by following the 
growth of his beautiful character, his God- 
inspired love, and his self-sacrificing spirit 
which brought him at last to the cross.” 
The author claims to bring special 
advantages with him as he sets forth upon 
his task. He has lived in India and has 
felt the power of race. He has also imbued 
his mind with Indian speculations, and 
believes himself the more fitted to con- 
jecture the influence of oriental thought 
upon Judaism in the generations preceding 
and contemporary with Jesus. He pre- 
sents his suppositions in the form of a 
history—perhaps harmlessly enough for 
the ordinary student of Gospel times, but 
not without risk of imposing upon the un- 
wary. John the Baptist, ‘‘ his cousin,” 
precedes Jesus in the novitiate course 
among the Essenes. This “ good luck ” it 
is that induces ‘“‘ the family of Jesus” to 
secure for ‘their eldest born” an entry 
into this religious order, an event repre- 
sented as taking place at the close of “ his 
three or five years apprenticeship in the 
trade _guild.” Farewell is bidden to 
Nazareth, and thenceforward for fifteen 
years or so “Jeshua” (for so the author 
prefers to style him) dwells with the Essenic 
recluses in their settlement on the western 
shore of the Dead Sea. These recluses 
are pictured as before all things devoted 
to themes concerning the coming Messiah. 
We are told “ their study and searching in 
the holy scriptures had convinced them 
that the coming Messiah was not to be a 
temporal ruler over an earthly kingdom, 
but that it meant a ‘ spiritual’ Messiah, 
whose rule was to be in the hearts of his 
subjects.” Jeshua himself, quite uncon- 
scious that the Messiahship is to fall to his 
lot, receives the teachings of his elders on 
this subject, and believed them “ with all 
his heart.” If we try to summarise these 
teachings, we may not unfairly say they 
correspond very closely to what a good 
Unitarian of a century ago might have 
drawn up for his Bible class. In fact, 
except for the very important addition of 
the oriental elements to which we have 
referred, a good Unitarian Christian of 
to-day might find himself in very com- 
fortable accord with these Essenes of old. 
The picture-story goes on to show how 
the simple monastic life served to unfold 
the instincts of the young Nazarene; the 
lessons of industry, rural sights and ex- 
periences, and the influences of the heavens 
and the earth are suggested, and by these 
his education was rounded. We learn 


* Our Lord’s Preparation for the Messiah- 
ship. Published by A. H, Stockwell, London, 


1909, 


that “ healing,” an art which the author’s 


Buddhist studies serve to illustrate, formed 
an essential part of the activity of the 
Kssenes. The author is careful to point 
out the tendency to exaggeration in regard 
to reputed cures, and here, as in other 
matters, he steers as far as he may, con- 
sistently with his main thesis, from the 
supernaturalistic position. ** Psycho- 
therapeutic treatment,” rendered possible 
by assiduous culture of mental power, 
takes the place of the miraculous. We are 
shown how Jeshua, now marked out among 
the Essenic brotherhood, both by graces 
of character and wisdom of thought, becomes 
additionally conspicuous in the field of 
“healing,” and at this stage he is ready 
for the final development—his identifica- 
tion with the Messiah. This step is intro- 
duced by the author with a series of ‘ dis- 
cussions,”’ in which, after Jeshua has been 
instructed by his Superior concerning Philo 
and the Alexandrine ‘‘ Logos” doctrine, 
the subject is discussed “ from the following 
standpoints :— First, of a Hindu, or 
Vedantist ; second, of a Greek philosopher ; 
third, of an orthodox J ew ; fourth, ofa fol- 
lower of Philo.” This section of the book 
is really very suggestive, and apart from 
some fancifulness, is likely to give much 
valuable information to the plain people 
whom the author evidently has in mind all 
through. The tendency of the argument 
is clearly against the orthodoxy theory of 
the Godhead, and in favour of a purely 
Messianic theory of the person of Jesus. 
In a lengthy address to “‘ Jeshua,” at the 
critical moment, the Superior of the Order 
gives him absolute freedom from the vows 
taken by him as an Essene, and suggests 
a policy of entire separation from the 
Order—a device obviously meant to turn 
the edge of the ready criticism that the Jesus 
of the Gospels is anything but an Essene in 
his daily life. The author supplements his 
principal theme by a good summary of the 
evidence respecting the literary and oral 
material extant in the time of Jesus upon 
which his own style may have been based, 
and from which he may have borrowed 
materials for his own preaching. 

On the whole the book is, we think, 
likely to be more useful than might appear. 
Its diction, as our quotations may show, 
is not blameless, and its guesses are often 
hazardous ; but it brings into short com- 
pass and alluring shape a great amount of 
information valuable to the Gospel reader, 
Now and again one feels a little impatient 
with its sermonic tone, but in general there 
‘s room for gratitude. We will not mar 
our thanks by entering upon an examina- 
tion of the dry historical worth of the 
book. We take it as an instructive sug- 
gestion from a thoughtful, studious, and 
sincere writer ; but it is in reality only one 
more, we think, of the long series of ‘ pic- 
tures,” more imaginative than true, of the 


great life. We. Gin hs 
Se Ee 


THe Herors anp Martyrs oF Faitn. 
Studies in the Eleventh Chapter of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. Prof. A. 8, 
Peake, D.D. Hodder & Stoughton. 
5s. 


THE Epistle to the Hebrews is one of the 
most interesting and most difficult of New 
Testament books. Its authorship is a 
mystery. It has been attributed to Barna- 
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bas, Silas, Apollos, and, by Prof. Harnack, 
to Priscilla, the last- named conjecture 
appearing to Prof. Peake ‘*the most 
probable that has yet been proposed,’’ 
The subject-matter of the Epistle is that 
of a learned theological treatise, and in 
form and language it is polished and 
artistic. Of its thirteen chapters, the 
eleventh is attractive even to those who 
have little interest in the main thesis of 
the letter. The appeal to the heroes of 
Hebrew history not only illustrates the 
writer’s conception of faith, but, as Prof. 
Peake proves, it may stimulate and 
quicken the spiritual life of our own time. 
The critical conclusions which lie behind 
these studies are those of their author’s 
commentary on Hebrews in the Century 
Bible, one of the best volumes in that 
series. ‘‘ Faith,’’ is defined as ‘‘ spiritual 
insight,’’ by which the invisible becomes 
visible, and the future becomes present. 
The plan of the work is to examine in the 
historic spirit the claims of the hero or 
martyr mentioned in the eleventh chapter 
of Hebrews, and to derive, in each case, 
some lessons from their lives for the re- 
ligious man of to-day. When the Old 
Testament narrative fails to elucidate 
fully the part played which has merited 
praise in the New Testament, recourse 
is had to psychological analysis, and 
reasoned conjecture. In one or two 
instances, it 1s not easy to see why the 
writer of the Epistle selected a particular 
‘*hero’’ for commendation, but Dr. 
Peake invariably attempts a justification 
of the choice. Sometimes the result 
strikes one as more ingenious than convinc- 
ing. Possibly this suggests that the 
writer to the Hebrews held together under 
one general idea elements that seem to 
us to conflict with each other. Prof. 
Peake’s exposition of the career of Moses, 
and his elaboration of the faith of the 
prophets, whom the letter-writer does not 
name, are beyond praise. An admirable 
feature of the studies is the references to 
passages in our author’s reading which 
throw light on some point under discus- 
sion. His optimistic thought of the 
future on earth and in heaven stands 
in the strongest possible contrast to the 
doctrine of the late Father Tyrrell, as it is 
set forth in ‘‘ Christianity at the Cross- 
Roads.’? Pessimism as to the ultimate 
triumph of goodness in this world is no 
mark of the saint, as Tyrrell imagined, 
and “the glory of going on” in the world 
to come, which has no attractions for the 
one teacher, moves the ardent zeal of the 
other, ‘It is too common a thought 
that in the next world perfection is 
achieved at a bound, the loftiest level 
attainable is reached at once, and on it 
eternity is spent. We need to substitute 
the dynamic for the static conception. 
This condition of stagnant bliss without 
movement or development becomes less 
attractive as we think of it. It is the 
perpetual movement onward and upward 
that fascinates and entrances us, the 
sense that still more is to be won.’’ The 
latest work of Prof. Peake would make an 
excellent text-book for senior classes in 
Sunday-schools, and for reading circles of 
lay preachers. There is abundant evidence 
of the sound scholarship of its author, and 
the whole discussion is as lucid and vigorous 
as it is rational and reverent, 


SocraL RELATIONSHIPS IN THE LicHT OF 
CuristiANiTy. (The MHulsean Lec- 
tures for 1909-10.) By W. Edward 


Chadwick, D.D., B.Sc. London : 
Longmans, Green & Co. 5s. net. 


Tuer author’s purpose, as defined in the 
opening pages of this volume, is to set forth 
in detail his three-fold conviction—(1) that 
a more complete moralising of all social 
relationships is a paramount need of the 
present time, (2) that the. Christian ideal 
is more desirable of attainment than any 
other moral ideal, personal or social, and is 


alone capable of affording the dynamic | 


essential to its own attainment, (3) the 
supreme need, therefore, is that all our 
social relationships should be Christian- 
ised. 

Bearing in mind the class of readers 
for whom especially these lectures are 
published in book form, one must not 
complain if a great deal of the matter is 
on more or less familiar and elementary 
lines. Dr. Chadwick, however, need not 
have been so scrupulously ‘‘ content to 
speak of what he knew from experience,”’ 
in these days when reliable facts and 
figures are so abundantly available to 
supplement at every point one’s own 
necessarily limited personal observations. 
Hence the somewhat parochial standpoint 
and the comparative timidity of the lec- 
turer’s words when one might have ex- 
pected greater boldness of speech. He 
manifests too strong a tendency to turn 
to the Bible as sure to contain within its 
pages the special oracle for each special 
(however modern) social problem; and 
to force a close connection between ecclesi- 
astical theology and social ethics. Thus, 
in the relationship between the three 
Persons in the Trinity he finds the arche- 
type not only of the perfect family relation- 
ship, but also of ‘‘the relationship 
between employer and employed (as co- 
operators towards the same object).’’ 
And he finds a special and peculiar signific- 
ance in the fact that ‘‘ the earliest picture 
of human nature in the Bible is that of the 
unit of society (God created man in his 
own image, male and female created he 
them), the last picture is that of society 
in its most complete and highly developed 
form (the holy city, coming down out of 
heaven from God, made ready as a bride 
adorned for her husband). . . . Thus both 
the family and the city have a divine origin 
and a divine archetype.’’ To most of us 
such pages are fanciful rather than con- 
vincing, and we could wish for a little more 
space devoted to the grappling with modern 
problems in the light rather of the broad 
New Testament principles of justice, 
brotherhood, and love. 

In addition to the four lectures, which 
form the main portion of the book, there 
is a large and varied array of supple- 
mentary notes, some of which almost 
form additional chapters; and we are 
inclined to think that the book would 
have gained much in unity if half of them 
had been omitted and the other half 
embodied in the text. The actual lectures 
occupy only 213 pages out of 334. 

—— =~ 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

From Mr. C. W. Dantet :—A Woodworker 
and a Tent-maker : Mary E. Boole, 1s. 6d. 
net. 


Messrs. HuopEn & Srovauton :—Out of 
the Night; Mrs, Baillie Reynolds, 6s, Uni- 


- . on nee a 


- > ryt yee os ' ait 


‘| baby frocks and baby ways, 


versity of London Students’ Handbook ¢ 
Edited by Walter W. Seton, M.A. Is. net. 
Messrs. SwAN SONNENSCHEIN:—The School- 
masters’ Year Book and Directory for 1910-11. P 
“* Correspondence between -Mrs. Hemans 
and Matthew Nicholson’’: Francis Nichol- 
son, F.Z.8., from the ‘‘ Memoirs and Pro- 
ceedings of the Manchester Literary Society.”’ | 
Manchester, 36, George-street. 2s. 6d. ... 
Contemporary Review, Humane Review, Hib- 
bert Journal, Nineteenth Century. . 


LITERARY NOTES. 


“THE Faith of a Layman” is the title 
of a volume of studies by Prof. Osborne, é 
of Winnipeg. It deals chiefly with the 
question of the recoil from professionalised 


religion. Messrs. Cassell & Co. are the 
publishers, ey 
+e te he : 
A NEw edition of the “ Encyclopedia t 
Britannica” is in preparation, and the ; 
work has advanced as far as the proof- 6 


reading stage. Unlike previous editions 
—the issue of the current edition embraced, 
exclusive of the supplementary volumes, 
the period 1875-89—there will be no long 
interval between the appearance of the — 
several volumes of the tenth edition. — 
Every effort has been made to render the 
new “ Encyclopedia” authoritative and w36 
up to date, and the various subjects comip. 
within its scope have been entrusted ta 
specialists. In rare instances only has old 
matter been utilised. et 
ta 
aes te 
Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. have a revised — 
and enlarged edition of “ Fireside Fables,” — 
by the Rev. E. P. Barrow, almost ready for 
publication. It will contain the first his : 
sécond series in one volume, with nearly 
sixty more added. We may, perhaps, — 
point out that some reviewers,in noticing 
the first edition, assumed quite mistakenly — 
that it was intended for a children’s 
book. Mr. Barrow uses the terse form 
of the fable as the vehicle for his own nee 
observation of human life, and in thi is 
particular kind he has few competitors 
among contemporary writers. a 


.  e 


FOR THE CHILDREN. & 


LITTLE DICK. 
(A Story Founpep on Fact.) 


Lirrie Dicr’s home was in Devonshir 
in a tiny cottage close to the shore. 

He was a bright-eyed little lad of e s 
at the time of this story, attending th 
village school, and amusing himself on 
shore in playtime. Dick was Grar 

only treasure, and she loved him dear 
but she was very poor and had to wo 
hard to get enough food for them bo 
She could seldom spare time to go out, 
when Dick was only a baby pattering a 
with little bare feet, she let him run out 
the narrow garden on to the smooth 
and she would look from her w 
through the open door, and call h h 
if he strayed too far. 


him run where he liked, only 


- 
Dick was in such danger, a coastguard was 
_ walking, telescope in hand. His duty was 
_ to keep watch along this part of the shore. 
All at once he caught sight of something 
unusual on a rock which was surrounded 


eae ea 


aye 
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promise not to climb some dangerously 
high piles of rock which stood out apart 
from the cliffs on one side of the little bay. 

Dick loved Granny, and no thought of 
disobeying her came into his curly head, 

which was full of delightful plans of his own 
for building tiny piers and harbours with 
stones and sand, and for digging ponds and 
channels to be filled by the incoming tide. 
But there came a day when Dick forgot 
his promise, and only remembered he was 
disobedient when he was in danger of being 
drowned by the waves. 

One autumn afternoon he and Ted, a 
schoolfellow a little bigger than himself, 
were amusing themselves by climbing about 
on the low rocks, jumping and shouting, 
and laughing when they slipped on the 
seaweed and got a wetting in the pools 
which were filling fast by the rising tide. 
All at once Ted called out that he could see 
a gull’s nest on the ledge of the high rocks, 
and that he was going to climb up and see 
if there were eggs in it. Dick ran after 
him, and the two boys soon reached the 
ledge where Ted thought the nest was to 
be found, but it was only some rubbish left 
by the last tide. 

** Let’s get up to the top,’’ cried Ted, 
**and p’raps there'll be a nest there.’’ 
And on he scrambled, Dick following after, 
climbing up and up with his strong little 
sunburnt hands and bare legs. 

Suddenly a wave splashed against the 
rock, sending up a shower of spray, and 
Ted shouted to Dick to go down or the tide 
would cut them off from the beach. Down 
scrambled Ted, but little Dick turned dizzy 
with fright when he tried to get down, and 

found how much steeper the rocks seemed 
than when he climbed up. Ted was soon 


_ down, and scampered off, never dreaming 


that Dick would not soon follow, and once 
on the beach he made for his home, which 
was nearly a mile away through the 
country lanes. 

_ Dick tried again to get down, but it 
was no use; the water was higher up, and 


he felt a very frightened little boy indeed 


as he scrambled back to the ledge and 
remembered what Granny had said about 
not going up those rocks. He stood up 


and called and called again, hoping some- 
- one might hear him, but his voice was lost 


in the sound of wind and water. 

The light was fading and the waves were 
rolling up fast, and still poor little Dick 
clung to- the rock and shouted—‘‘ Come, 
docome! Oh, come and fetch me! ’’ 

He felt more and more frightened and 
miserable; he was getting cold, too, and 
hungry, and it was beginning to get dark. 
He looked down and saw the waves splash- 
ing over the ledge just below, and he knew 
that soon they would be up to where he 
stood. His eyes filled with tears, but he 
tried hard to keep them back, as Granny 


had always told him he must be brave like 
his sailor father. 
with all his might, and suddenly a man’s 
. strong voice called through the dusk, 
_ ‘* Hold where you are, don’t move, Tm 


Then he shouted again 


_ On the cliffs, high above the rocks where 


ry the tide, 
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He ran down the path, and when he 
came nearer, he could just make out the 
figure of a child. He knew that in a short 
time the tide would rise above where the 
boy stood, and that his only chance of 
saving him was to get a boat from the bay. 
There was not a moment to lose, so he 
shouted loudly to Dick, and then blew his 
whistle, and called as he ran on down to 
the beach. Happily a man heard him, and 
was ptuling his boat towards the water as 
the coastguard reached the bay; both 
men sprang into it, seized the oars, and 
rowed with all their might towards the 
dangerous rocks which looked so black 
as the evening grew darker. 

They shouted as they rowed, to cheer 
Dick, and just reached the ledge as the 
waves were beginning to splash over it. 
Little Dick was soon safe in the boat, and 
by the time they regained the beach 
several people were there who had heard 
the shouts of the men. 

Granny had been away from her cottage 
to carry some washing to a neighbour, and 
she had only just heard of Dick’s danger ; 
and so great was her terror at thinking 
she might have lost him, and her joy that 
he was safe, that she first shook him and 
then clasped him tight in her fond old 
arms, hugging and kissing him, and hardly 
stopping to thank the two men who had 
saved him, 

As far as I know Dick did not try to 
climb the forbidden rocks again. He is a 
big boy now, and knows that Granny is 
wiser than he is, and he still loves her 
dearly and is careful to be obedient to her 
wishes. Ro. Lt 


MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


Great ANNUAL GATHERING AT Bury. 


THE annual meeting of this Association 
attracts perhaps the greatest gathering of 
the year'in the experience of our schools 
and churches. Given fine weather, any 
number up to a thousand, teachers and 
elder scholars, former teachers with future 
scholars in their arms, and friends of the 
schools: generally, will assemble at the 
place of meeting. To entertain the Asso- 
ciation is the great ambition of all our 
schools, but not: many of them dare. in- 
dulge it. For it is «fearful joy this cater- 
ing for hundreds of hungry visitors, beside 
the minor tasks of finding hospitality for 
many delegates and the providing of 
buildings for the service, conference, and 
public meeting. All these conditions are 
mere trifles, however, to our Bury friends, 
who are past-masters in the art of organis- 
ing great gatherings; beside which have 
they not one of the most beautiful of 
church buildings and, perhaps, the finest 
range of school buildings in all Lancashire ? 

Good Friday this year was grey and 
chill and the skies of Bury looked greyer 
than usual. But nothing daunts the 
spirit of the average Lancastrian, and he 
requires much to make him break a custom. 
So long as he can remember, it has been his 
custom to attend these meetings, and be 
will go on attending them to the end, 
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Year by year the routine and programme 
vary very little, for we are very con- 
servative in the things which matter, and 
we discuss the same old problems in the 
same old way and cheer each other with 
che same unflagging faith and hope. The 
meetings this year were as largely attended 
as ever, and the organisation reached the 
highest point of efficiency. Everything 
went as smoothly as if the Bury teachers 
were in the habit of entertaining some 
seven or eight hundred friends to dinner 
and tea every day, and when we turned 
unwillingly away at the close of the day 
the great host of young people were there 
as merry as ever and making light of the 
day’s toils, 
THE SERVICE. 


The church was crowded long before the 
time for service, and later arrivals were 
directed to the ‘‘ scholars’ gallery.’’ Well, 
we were all content to be scholars while the 
Rev. W. G. Tarrant was the teacher. And, 
to tell the truth, he treated us more like a 
great class in a school than a congregation 
in a church. After a devotional service, 
which searched and lifted up all our hearts, 
he stood up in the pulpit and, with open 
Bible in his hand, just talked to us for 
half an hour as a loving brother who has 
seen much of life talks to loved comrades 
in the fight. Taking the 90th Psalm as 
his subject, he showed us how, after all the 
work, the pity, and the glory of the Lord, 
had been realised, the great thing, the end 
and purpose and meaning of it all, was that 
we should be at work, that the work of our 
hands should be established. An inspiring 
address which went right home to the 
heart of every one present. 


ANNUAL Business MEETING. 


After dinner we sort ourselves out again. 
The sober and elderly folk settle down to 
a couple of hours at passing resolutions and 
hearing speeches, what time the relatively 
juvenile go off in parties to visit the 
** places of interest.’? The main resolu- 
tion concerns the annual report, and it is 
moved by the President, the Rev. J. Moore. 
He passes in review some of the work of the 
year, dwelling especially on the Summer 
School, which proved such a delightful 


experience last year, and the. work of 


school visitation. Mr, Moore showed that 
this had been one of the chief functions of 
the Association throughout its history. 
There was much, however, in the report he 
could not touch upon. It tells of the 
labours of the publication, lecturing, tem- 
perance, and other departments, while a 
very full passage gives the story of the 
Homes during the year. The Association 
now has three Homes under its care, a Holi- 
day Home and two Convalescent Homes. 
Tkese have all been maintained in a high 
state of efficiency and they have conferred 
great benefits on the teachers and scholars 
in the schools. More than one thousand 
five hundred guests stayed in the Homes 
during the year, the greater part of them 
for one week, but many for much longer 
periods. The Homes are maintained at 
very little cost to the general funds of the 
Association, as every effort is made to 
make them self-supporting. There is also 
a very full and searching general report 
on the visitation of schools, written with 
great care and discrimination, The funds 
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of the Association are in a healthy con- 


The general fund has a balance of 
£66; Red Cross Home has a balance of 
£24; the Holiday Home has £125, and the 
** Barleycrofts ’’ Home, as the latest of 
the Association’s ventures, alone has an 
adverse balance, and then only one of £4. 
The report and balance sheet show, 
though, how deep is the hold the Sunday 
School still has on the North of England. 
But we are not easily satisfied in the 
North, and we always say right out what 
we think. And so in spite of the splendid 
reports presented there were some critics 
who wanted more and better things. 
There was a little plain speaking, such as 
the North loves, and then the Rev. A. W. 
Fox, having given the report a hearty 
seconding, we carried it unanimously, 
to show there was no real ill-feeling and 
that we are all really proud of our Associa- 
tion and the work it is doing. The election 
of committee and officers followed the 
prescribed course. 


dition. 


THE NEw PRESIDENT, 


Mr. John Chadwick, a 
of forty years’ standing, becomes the 
new president, and no man ever earned 
the honour, more surely than he has by 
faithful and  unostentatious — service. 
For years out of number he has volun- 


tarily excluded himself from the interest 


of the meetings to take charge of the book- 
stall in an ante-room. Now he is called 
up from his self-sought obscurity to he the 
president, and no appcintment was ever 
more popular or better deserved. The 
only other change is that Mr. Shirley retires 
after two years’ good service as Mr. Peach’s 
colleague in the secretaryship of the 
Homes Department, and the Rev. J. W. 
Bishop takes his place. Thus the tally 
of the secretarial is complete agaia. A 
total ot eight voluntary workers divide the 
task between them, and of the eight six 
are ministers and two laymen. But the 
laymen also provide an excellent treasurer 
in Mr. G. H. Leigh, an hon. auditor in 
Mr. G. H. Lawton, and now the new 
president, and so the division of the work 
is fairly even. Cf the band of secretaries 
the Rev. W. Holmshaw is the chief, and 
he has as his colleagues the Rev. W. G. 
Price, A. C. Smith, C. Peach, J. W. Bishop, 
and W. Griffiths, together with Messrs. 
J. H. Pimley and G. H. Youatt. 

The Rev. A. R. Andreae and Miss Dornan 
offered a welcome to the delegates of 
kindred societies. Of these there was 
quite a large number. Miss Amy Withall 
and Mr. Howard Young represented the 
Sunday School Association; Mr. Ronald 
Bartram the London Sunday School 
Society, Rev. F. Allen the South-Kastern 
Sunday School Union, Rey. T. Paxton 
the Midland Sunday School Association, 
Rev. T. Lloyd Jones the Liverpool Society, 
and Mr. W. Heeley the Yorkshire Union. 
All the delegates gave interesting replies, 
and expressed themselves as properly 
impressed with the gatherings, and thus 
;he Conference closed on a pleasant note. 


Tur Eventnc MEeEtine. 


For the public meeting, after tea, all the 
wanderers returned, before tea in fact, but 
they remained for the great public meeting 
after. And it really was a great meeting. 
The big hall was crowded to its utmost 


school visitor 
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capacity and scores of persons had to be 
packed on the platform. Even then 
many stood round the doors and so re- 
mained to the end. Votes of thanks came 
first, heartily offered and gratefully ac 
cepted, and then the second collection of 
the day, for our authorities are alive to 
the opportunity which this great gathering 
aftords. Mr. J. W. Barlow presided, and 
he made a fine manly speech on the verities 
of religion and the place of the Sunday 
school in the national life. Mr. Howard 
Young followed, and told us that his 
ideal superintendent should be a layman, 
a total abstainer by preference; a man 
with humour, tenderness, self-sacrifice. 
He should also have the gift of music and 
infinite tact. Above all, he must be a 
good, simple, loving man. The Rey. J. 
Morley Mills claimed that the teacher is 
the true world maker. Others seek to 
annex, to exploit, or to rule the world ; 
the teacher seeks to make it. The Rev. 
EH. D. P. Evans spoke on the relation of 
church and school and, showing their 
mutual dependence, uttered a much-needed 
word of warning against the tendency 
observable in places for them to stand 
aloof from one another. A rousing hymn, 
to send us rejoicing on our way, and then 
another great Good Friday gathering had 
run its inspiriting course. 
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NORTH MIDLAND SUNDAY SCHOOL 


ASSOCIATION. 
AnnuatL Mrertine at DERBY. 


Tue 63rd annual meeting of this Asso- 


ciation was held at the Friar-gate Chapel, 
Derby, on Easter Monday. 
good attendance of delegates and friends. 
Divine service was conducted by the Rev. 


W. R. Clark-Lewis, the preacher being the 
of North- 


Rev. Ellison A. Voysey, M.A., 


ampton. 


The Rev. W. H. Burgess, B.A., the retir- 
ing president, took the chair at the busi- 


ness meeting, and in his address urged the 
increasing importance of religious instruc- 
tion in the Sunday School with the decay 
of family worship and home instruction. 
The secretary, Rev. F. Heming Vaughan, 
B.A., presented the report, which showed a 
decrease in the supply of teachers, and a 
slight increase in the number of scholars. 


The fact that 30 elder scholars had joined 


their respective churches was a matter for 
encouragement. ‘“‘ The willingness of 
scholars, at the end of their school training, 
to support the church which has provided 
them with the privilege of Sunday School 
fellowship is one test at least of genuine 
religious instruction.’’ The report also 
referred to a scheme of twenty-four lessons 
issued by a sub-committee of the Associa- 
tion, and worked successfully in several 
schools, with the aid of Teachers’ Prepara- 
tion Classes. 

The Rev. A. H. Dolphin (Sheffield) was 
elected president, and Miss Winser (Not- 
tingham) vice-president, for the ensuing 
year. 

At the evening meeting the Rev. Kenneth 
Bond read a paper, full of humour and 
commonsense, on ‘‘ The Aim and .Means 
of Sunday School Work.’’ He defined the 
aim as goodness. The child’s spiritual 
attitude must be one of joyful acceptance 


There was a 


the movement, and although a hun 
years ago it was said to be dyin out, 
some people are saying to- mel it has 
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°f the moral law, of deep fear and reverence 
for it, of worship of God, from whom 
that law comes forth. 

The methods are many, but the first 
essential is the teacher who is sympa- 
thetic and means business. Better a one- 
teacher school, with an inspired man as 
teacher, than a school with ten teachers who 
have not got the one thing needful. Discip- 
line is another essential. The enforced 
habit of discipline in the day school is on 
our side. We ought to litt it still higher 
and regard it as part of the social inculea- 
tion of goodness. So of silence during 
prayer. Itis symbolical ; it is an outward 
expression of that awe every religious man 
feels before God. There is a silence of the 
house of death, a silence of streets on the 
Sabbath, a silence in listening to a speaker 
or singer. To break these silences argued 
a mind that is vacant or profane. In like 
manner there is a silence that should 
inspire the child that the formality of 
prayer is great and necessary. Let the 
children have frequent services in the 
church, and learn to reverence the House 
of God. They might enter singing a pro- 
cessional hymn. 

After referring to lessons, and the prime — 
necessity of interesting the children by 
every legitimate means, Mr. Bond con- - 
cluded by pleading for more beautiful a 
schoolrooms. The child mind is, by its 
nature, sensitive as a photographic film to < 
any exposed object. Schoolrooms are fre- f 
quently terribly depressing places. It is a 
poor commentary on our love of children if 


~a 


we cannot afford to keep their common a 
room fair and a perpetual invitation. — rst 
Sternly refuse odds and ends of pictures, 


and veto diagrams. Let our children see 
pictures of great deeds, of flowers, fields, 
the sea, and all the great single broad 
beauty, obvious and shining, of things of 
good report. Then the schoolroom will | 
be an invitation and a helper in a great 
work of centring the child’s will on 
goodness. ae 

A good discussion followed. Hearty 
thanks were given to the Derby friends 
for the excellent arrangements which 
contributed so much to the success of the 
gathering. The meetings next year will be : 
at the Great Meeting, Leicester. 


cls ee 


——~<—__— 
THE REV. W. G. TARRANT ON THE 
UNITARIAN MOVEMENT. — ‘Z 


Tue fourth and last of an interesting 
series of lectures on ‘‘ The Spirit and Aims | a 
of the Unitarian Movement,’’ by the Rev. 
W. G. Tarrant, was given at Essex Hall 
on March 23, when the Rey. J. Harwooga 
took the chair. Mr, Tarrant said that in th 
course of his previous lectures he had 
endeavoured to bring before his hearers _ 
the history and significance of the Unit- — 
arian movement, and he now wanted to 
deal particularly with its organisation and 
outlook. Modern philosophy says “‘a 
thing is what it does,’’ and by our fruits we _ ‘a 
must be judged. The criticisms to which — 
Unitarians had been constantly subjected, E 
many of which were just and saluta 
showed that their labours had produced 
ereat effect. The criticisms had not kille 
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yet become moribund, and from time to 
time it puts forth fresh shoots full of 
promise. Alluding to the Hibbert Journal, 
he said it was a remarkable thing that this 
quarterly was read more widely outside our 
denomination than within it. The Hibbert 
Journal was the direct outcome of the 
movement he was describing, but it did not 
stand only for one particular point of view ; 
it aimed at propagating and diffusing 
among people of all beliefs, in all countries 
and religious communions, the true Catho- 
lic spirit, and this constituted its chief 
value for us. Mr. Tarrant reminded his 
audience that in their faithfulness to truth 
and freedom Unitarians sometimes had to 
plead guilty to a charge of indefiniteness 
and hesitancy, which had often had a curious 
effect on those who had come to us from 
the older and stricter churches. He dis- 
cussed, also, the disposition on the part of 
many conscientious people not to prejudice 
the minds of their children in favour of 
their own particular form of faith. In 
many ways he sympathised with the child 
of Unitarian parents, especially during his 
schooldays, as there was always the pos- 
sibility, either that he would become 
attracted by the orthodox beliefs if his 
education was carried on at the ordinary 
school, or, what was much worse, that he 
would learn to sit in judgment on his 
teachers, and criticise their religion. 

An interesting account was given of the 
way in which Unitarians carried out the 
** church idea ’’ (which they are supposed 
not to possess) in their congregations, and 
of the various organisations connected 
with the movement. Mr. Tarrant, in con- 
clusion, indicated the scope and tendencies 
of the great World Religion, for which we 
are all hoping, and made an eloquent appeal 
to the redeeming spirit which seeks, not 
merely to save our churches, but to save 
men and women and children from poverty, 
degradation, and misery, and enlarge their 
mental and spiritual horizons. Unitarian- 
ism could only succeed, he added, if it was 
fired with this spirit. If people read the 
books by Mr. Rowntree and Mr. Charles 
Booth dealing with the subject of poverty 
and its terrible consequences, or if they 
would go and live for a time among the 
dwellers in mean streets, they would better 
understand what was in the minds of those 
who said that we do not want to be deli- 
vered from imaginary hells, but from the 
hells which exist at the present day. 


—_—_—_ 


THE EASTER CONFERENCES. 


The Easter holidays were not given up 
to mere pleasure seeking by the whole of 
the community. The Social Democratic 
Party, the Independent Labour Party, the 
Shop Assistants, the National Union of 
Teachers, all held their annual conferences 
at which questions of deep moment, not 
only to themselves but to the nation, were 
discussed. Whatever be the practical out- 
come of the discussions, they are valuable 
as showing the movement of opinion 
among large bodies which, in these days, 
can give effective expression to their 
views. 


Tur SoctaL DEMOCRATIC FEDERATION. 


At the Social Democratic Conference, 
notwithstanding a characteristically ex- 


treme Presidential address from Mr. H. M. 
Hyndman, the delegates present, by a 
majority of 108 to 43, passed a resolution 
in favour of ‘‘ securing a common platform 
for the expression of Socialism,’ and of 
** establishing cordial relations with organ- 
ised labour.’’ This resolution, if adhered 
to, means the abandonment of the tra- 
ditional] Social Democratic policy, and, so 
far as the British Isles are concerned, is the 
end of revolutionary Marxism, which has 
always been foreign to the native genius, 
and has never had any real hold on the 
working classes. Moreover, it is another 
evidence that in England, as in Germany, 
Belgium, Italy, the policy of ‘‘ revision ”’ 
or reform has ousted that of revolutionism. 
At the J.L.P. Conference a similar 
tendency was most marked. The criti- 
cisms of the Parliamentary members of 
the party for their alleged coquetting with 
Liberalism failed of the desired effect, and 
several attempts to force an irreconcilable 
and impossibilist policy upon the party 
were either shelved at once ‘* by the 
previous question,’’ or, if discussed, were 
heavily defeated. 


Tur SHor Assistants’ Union. 


The Shop Assistants, with their large 
and powertul organisation, and their very 
own member of Parliament, have im- 
proved vastly upon the position of Simon 
Tappertit and his associates. At their 
conference, held at Liverpool, the Presi- 
dent, Mr. E. J. Stocker, in a remarkable 
address, once more called attention to 
some of the more flagrant grievances of 
shop assistants, particularly ‘‘ the living- 
in system,’’ to which those who know it 
best so vehemently object. ‘* The length 
of time worked is in many cases completely 
destructive of health and character, and 
it is, further, the means of keeping numbers 
of other assistants unemployed, and so 
making the competition for situations 
keener.’? Only a small proportion of 
male shop assistants can hope to marry, 
and many female shop hands, who are 
entirely dependent upon themselves, re- 
ceive even in some large shops wages upon 
which they can hardly be expected to keep 
themselves in honesty. ‘* { deny,’’ con- 
tinued the President, speaking ot this and 
similar facts, *‘ that the shop assistant is 
at heart more immoral than members ot 
other classes of workers, but I do say that 
the temptations placed in the path of the 
shop assistant living-in to-day are cruelly 
conceived, luridly attractive, and quite 
unworthy of the commercia] system of the 
nation. The testimony of eminent sur- 
geons runs up a terrible indictment of 
this system in combination with the 
number of hours of labour. When one out 
of every three male assistants suffers from 
some form of pulmonary disease, and 
when 50 per cent. of the number of girls 
in one sanatorium for consumption were 
shop assistants, no true patriot can be 
silent, while the ordinary proportion of 
deaths from consumption to deaths from 
other causes is 9 per cent., among the 
members of our Union who died last year 
it was 45 per cent.’’ 

If such statements are in any wise true, 
and social workers know only too well 
how much Justification there is for them, 
they form a terrible indictment of the 


behind-the-scenes conditions of so many | 


shop assistants who have to work hard, 
dress well (considering their income), and 
look cheerful and patient in order that 
we exacting purchasers may be satisfied. 


NATIONAL Union oF TEACHERS. 


This year’s conference of the National 
Union of Teachers will be remembered 
for many reasons. For the first time jn its 
40 years’ history it has elected a woman, 
Miss Cleghorn, of Sheffield, to the position 
of Vice-President, which carries with it 
the Presidency for next year. The opening 
address ot the President, Mr. Marshall 
Jackman, was the first for nine years that 
was not occupied in discussing some 
aspect of the religious difficulty. He 
pleaded that a greater proportion of the 
expense of education should be borne by 
the National Exchequer, and demanded 
** a two-power standard ’’ in education, 
the same freedom of access to all forms of 
education that prevails im America, 
teachers as well trained as those of Sweden, 
classes as small as in Denmark, and as 
much concern for the chjldren’s health 
as is found in Germany. 


THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 


Apropos of the recent review of Messrs. 
Latham and Garland’s book “The Conquest of 
Consumption.’’ some facts with regard to what 
is actually being done to check the growth of 
phthisis ought to be of interest in view of the 
iarge number of sufferers from this disease, 
and of the tapidity with which, as we now 
know, it is spread from person to person. The 
extent of the disease and one of its most 
disastrous results may be seen from the state- 
ment of Dr. Nathan Raw (quoted in the 
Majority Report of the Poor Law Commission): 
‘*There are at present in England and Wales 
over 200,000 men afflicted with tubercle, the 
majority of whom will ultimately have to 
resort to the workhouse, unless released by 
death.’’ But if there is the bane, there is 
also the antidote, for present-day medical 
science feels itself able, if only it is adequately 
backed by public support, to cope with ‘‘ the 
white scourge.’? The Morning Post had an 
article from which we quote at length, suggested 
by the annual meeting of Paddington Dispen- 
sary on March 17. 


* * * 


‘*The Paddington Dispensary represents 
the beginning of what, it is hoped, will grow 
into a national organisation for the prevention 
of the spread of phthisis. Consumption, as the 
disease which most deopiy affects the social 
welfare, which is responsible for one-seventh 
of human mortality, needs to be grappled with 
in some more thorough way than by the treat- 
ment of individual patients. The ‘ dispensary ” 
organisation aims to cover the whole of the 
United Kingdom with medical centres charged 
with a preventive as well as a curative duty. 
The system has been tried for some years in 
Edinburgh with the most gratifying results . . . 
and from the experience of one year of the 
Paddington Dispensary it can he fairly well 
presumed that its general adoption in London 
would lead to a great decrease in the mortality 
from phthisis in this city. 

‘“¢ How does a consumptive dispensary carry 
on its work ? In the first instance, its organi- 
sation is directed towards getting into touch 
with the sufferers from consumption within 
its district. To secure this it relies upon the 
local health inspectors and other officials. 
When a case of consumption is discovered, a 
nurse frorn the dispensary visits the home of 
the patient. Later a doctor from the dispen- 
sary also visits the home. These visits have 
as their purpose, apart from the treatment of 
the actual patient, the investigation of his 
home conditions to see how far they are 
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responsible for the disease, and the exami- 
nation of the patient’s relatives who have come 


into close contact with him to see if they are 
suffering from consumption in its incipient 
stages. In the experience of the Paddington 
Dispensary one-third of the cases under its 
treatment were discovered by this examination 
of ‘ contacts,’ that is to say, one-third of its 
patients were suffering from consumption 
though not aware of the fact. The dispensary 
was able to take them in hand in the early 
and most easily curable stage of the disease ; 
left to themselves they would have allowed 
the disease to progress until it had reached a 
serious, perhaps a desperate, stage. 
* * * 


‘* Reform of home conditions,’’ the article 
continues, ‘‘ is insisted upon by the dispensary 
officials. It is urged that windows must be 
opened, dirt cleared away, damp prevented. 
In the experience of the workers the most 
serious trouble is in getting the keeper of the 
house where phthisis has been discovered to 
get rid of articles of furniture, clearly useless, 
supposed to be ornamental, actually deadly. . . 
Medical treatment of the actual patients, of 
course, is part of the dispensary system, the 
most important part in one respect, though 
from the point of view of the community 
probably the preventive work is at least as 
valuable. Very thorough examination of 
cases; very full instructions to the patient 
as how to avoid infecting others, are the chief 
features of the treatment. . . . In Edinburgh, 
where this dispensary system has_ been 
thoroughly tried, there has been a decrease 
of deaths from consumption which must be 
in part accredited to its agency. In London 
the death-rate from phthisis has fallen from 
17 per 1,000 in 1897 to 14 in 1906. In Edin- 
burgh the fall has been from 19 in 1897 to 11 
in 1906. Edinburgh is the best example in 
the United Kingdom of. an organised effort to 
deal with phthisis. The same city shows a 
sensational decline in the mortality from the 
disease. It is fair to presume that, at least 
in part, this represents cause and effect, and 
that if the dispensary system were extended 
throughout London and the rest of the United 
Kingdom, the agencies at present dealing with 
phthisical disease would be much assisted in 
their work.’’ 


INDIAN WOMEN’S EDUCATION. 


A SCHEME has been originated in Calcutta 
by Indian ladies and gentlemen to raise a fund 
for training and educating Indian girls in 
England, with a view to their returning to 
India, and introducing improved methods of 
teaching in that country. At present it is 
necessary that training should be gone through 
in England; later on, when there are more 
trained teachers in India it is hoped a Training 
College for Women will be started in Calcutta. 
Indian women earnestly appeal to all those 
interested in India to help them in this effort 
they are making for their own education and 
advancement. It is necessary to raise funds 
for this purpose. Nearly +100 was collected 
last year, and about £100 was also raised in 
India. by Indian sympathisers. : 

A young Indian lady who has had some 
experience in teaching is ready to come over 
to be trained, and it is necessary to raise more 
money without delay. A committee of Indian 
and English ladies has been formed, and an 
Indian Entertainment in Aid of the Indian 
Women’s Education Fund will be given at the 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, on Friday, April 22, 
1910, at 3.30 p.m. Tickets 3s., to be had 
from Mrs. Bhola Nauth, 11, Leinster-gardens, 
Hyde Park, W., or Miss Powell, care of Miss 
Martineau, Brathay, Thornton-road, Clapham 
Park, S.W. 


THE WEDGWOOD FAMILY. 


UNVEILING OF A MEmoRIAL AT NEWCASTLE- 
UNDER-LYME. 


At the Unitarian Old Meeting House, New-. 


castle-under-Lyme, -an interesting ceremony 
took place on Sunday evening last, viz., the 
unveiling of the carved oak medallion of Josiah 
Wedgwood, the great potter, by his great- 
great-grandson, Mr. Josiah Wedgwood, M.P. 


In the course of his address he spoke of the | 


close association of the Wedgwood family with 
the Old Chapel during nearly 200 years, 
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Josiah Wedgwood’s mother, Mary Stringer, 
was the daughter of a Unitarian minister, and 
his sister Katherine in 1754 married William 
Willett, for nearly 50 years minister of tho 
Old Meeting House. He himself claimed to 
be, politically, a true descendant of his famous 
ancestor, for the latter was a man of advanced 
democratic views—an advocate, among other 
things of one man one vote, and of the abolition 
of the slave trade. 

The Rev. G. Pegler related in appreciative 
terms, the story of how they became possessed 
of the medallion. The latter was a labour of 
love, the work of Mr. F. J. Sanders, one of the 
woodcarvers formerly employed at St. Paul’s 
Church. It had been kindly presented by him 
to the Old Meeting House, at which he was a 
constant attendant during his stay in Newcastle. 
A competent judge had pronounced the medal- 
lion to be of excellent and artistic workman- 
ship. The Old Chapel was fragrant with 
memories of great men like Elijah Fenton the 
poet, Josiah Wedgwood, Dr. Priestley dis- 
coverer of oxygen, Charles Darwin, and Samuel 
Parkes one of the first chemists of his day. 
Several M.P.’s had been numbered in its list 
of members, including Josiah Wedgwood, son 
of the great Josiah, and the present member 
for Newcastle. 

Mr. Wedgwood then unveiled the medallion, 
after which it was much admired by the people 
present. It has been tastefully mounted on 
a pale oak slab by Mr. J. Hooton, and lettered 
by Mr. A. J. Jackson, and is affixed to the wall 
of the Old Meeting House. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
office on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 


this possible. ; 


The Van Mission.—Ministers willing to assist 
as Missioners in the work of the coming summer 
are invited to send their names as soon as 


| possible to the Missionary Agent, whose per- 
manent business address is now at Essex Hall. 


There will be room for one Lay Missioner, and 
applications for the position should be sent 
forthwith. 

Barnard Castle: Appointment.—The Rey. 
W. F. Kennedy has accepted an appointment 
to the pulpit of Barnard Castle Church. Mr. 
Kennedy came to England from New Zealand 
about three years ago, and has recently been 
doing duty in the Midlands. 

Chatham.—We are glad to hear that the 
Rev. J. Morgan Whiteman is progressing 
satisfactorily, but he will not be able to 
resume his work for some considerable time. 

Clifton: Oakfield-road Church.—Three meet- 
ings were held by the ‘‘ Charles Lamb ’’ 
Fellowship of Book Lovers during March. 
On the 2nd, ‘‘Readings from American Prose 
Writers”? were given, on the 16th ‘‘An Hour 
with the} Fairies,’’ kindly provided by Mr. 
H. $5. Bunce, was much enjoyed ; ‘and on the 
23rd Mr. F. Hadland Davis, of London, read 
a paper on ‘‘ Lafeadio Hearn and His Work.’’ 
Mr. Davis treated the subject in a most inter- 
esting and able manner. 

Dover: Adrian-street Church.—On Easter 
Sunday evening the service was conducted 
by Rev. C. A. Ginever, and Mrs. Ilona Ginever 
delivered an interesting sermon, her subject 
being ‘‘ Faust’s Easter Eve.’’ 

London: Hampstead.—The Annual Meeting 
of the Social Workers’ Guild in connection with 
Rosslyn-hill Chapel! was held on Tuesday 
evening March 22, the Rev. H. Gow in the 
chair, when an excellent account of the year’s 
work was read by Miss Holland, hon. secretary. 
The Guild has continued on the same lines as 
last year. On June 26 a party of 20 members 
and friends spent a very enjoyable day at 
Oxford. Mr. Addis most kindly met the 
party at Manchester College, and acted as 
guide to many of the colleges and other places 
of interest. Other summer arrangements were 
somewhat interfered with by the weather. 
The winter season beges latte a meeting on 
October 7, when the Rev >. Farley gave 
an address on the Maj 
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Law Commission. On Saturday, Oct. 16, a 
smali party of members and friends made an 
excursion to Compton, Surrey, to visit the 
Watts Picture Gallery, and the wonderful 
little cemetery chapel built by the villagers 
under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. Watts. 
On Nov. 24, a meeting was held at which two 
of the Guild members gave interesting papers, : 
Mrs. W. Blake Odgers on ‘‘ The British , 
Women’s Temperance Association,’’ and Miss 
Feek on ‘‘ Some Home Workers of London.’* 
On Jan. 22, 1910, the Guiid for the second time 
entertained the members of the Honor Club, 
and had quite as enjoyable an evening as on 
the first occasion. The guests were more 
numerous, and just as appreciative of all that 
was done for their entertainment. On Feb. | 
23 Miss E. E. Lawrence, Principal of the - 
Froebel Educational Institute, gave an ex- > 
tremely interesting address on ‘‘ Free Kinder- ~ 3 
gartens,’’ with special reference to the 
Michelis Free. Kindergarten, Notting Dale. oa 
Miss Wragge, of Hoxton, and Miss Grant, of the re. 
Fern-street School Settlement, Bromley, were " 
also present, and added their testimony to the 
value of the pioneer work of the Free Kinder- 
gartens, and to the unsuitability of the ordinary 
Infant School, with its large classes, for children 
under six years of age. Special invitations 
to this meeting were sent to members of the 
congregation not belonging to the Guild, and — 
to other friends, and there was a good attend- — 
ance of about 50. Besides the arrangement — 
of the meetings, two other matters have en- | 
gaged the attention of the committee during 
the year; (1) the formation of a Children’s © 
Guild, now duly inaugurated, and worked by a — 
separate committee ; and (2) the possibility of | 
converting the small school-room into a com- _ 
fortable Church Farlour. Various schemes of 
decoration have been considered, and the work _ 
is now being taken in hand by Mr. Henry — 
Herford and a few friends, who will do nearly 
all the actual work themselves, and appeal to 
others to help by contributing funds for the — 
necessary materials. >  : ae 
At the suggestion of some of the members ta 
of the Social Workers’ Guild, a committee 
was formed to revive the Children’s Society, 
which formerly existed in connection with 
the chapel in the time of Dr. Sadler, and 
continued up to 1896. A very successful first 
meeting was held on Saturday, Nov. 5, at 
which about 38 children were present, and 
several parents and helpers. The young ~ 
people met at 3 o’clock in the Chapel Room, — 
the girls being occupied in dressing dolls, 
making balls, &e., the boys making dolls’ 
furniture, window-boxes, &c. Then follows 
tea, after which games are played until 6 
o’clock, when the children depart. All toys 
made by them are sent to our Domestic Missions, _ 
and last Christmas a number of toys were pro- 
vided for the Rhyl!-street children’s party. At 
the conclusion of the annual business a most 
interesting paper on “ The Irish Peasantry’’ was 
given by Mrs. Ussher. cee ie 
Manchester First Circuit Church.—The Rey. 
H. E. Haycock has been elected by the four 
congregations Junior Minister of the Cireuit 
Church, and it is hoped that he will commen: 
his duties at the beginning of May. There . 
to be a United Service on Sunday evening at — 
the Upper Brook-street Free Church. The — 
Rev. E. W. Sealy is to be the preacher. The 
evening services at Broughton, Chorlton, and 
Urmston will be suspended in order that the 
whole Cireuit Church may worship together. — 
This is the second United Service, and by 
means, as wellas by united social gathe 
the Circuit Church is manera > nisi va 
its solidarity. Another step in this di ection 
is the decision to hold a Circuit Bazaar. 
Urmston is much in need of enlarged school 
accommodation. It has done its best, but 
several hundred pounds is still require im 
Realising that the need of each is the con 
of ail, the four congregations have at or 
agreed to this joint effort to better 
Urmston for its work. ‘The contract has 
signed and the work will be carried out at 
the local Association finding the money ui 
the hazaar is held in the Jate autumn. | 
Middlesbrough.—On Wednesday and TI 
day, March 16 and 17, in connecti 
Christ Church (Unitarian), Mi 
very successful sale of wor 
schoolroom. The 
on the first da 
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second day the opening ceremony was per- 
formed by Miss Clara Lucas, of Darlington, 
and Mrs. T. F. Ward presided. The con- 
gregation are making big efforts to raise £500 
for a contemplated extension scheme. Part 
of this has already been raised by private 
contributions; and the sale of work was in 
every way a successful venture. It is esti- 
mated that after all expenses are paid about 
£100 will be realised. We are happy to say 
that the Rey. W. H. Lambelle continues to 
make satisfactory progress after his serious 
illness. 

Morecambe.—The third of the course of four 
lectures on Unitarianism was delivered at the 
Albert Hall on Wednesday evening, March 23. 
The lecturer was the Rev. Chas. Travers, of 
Preston, who took for his subject, ‘‘ Was 
Jesus God ?’’ the Rev. J. C, Pollard, of Lan- 
caster, presiding. There was a good attend- 
ance. 

Oldbury.—The report which was presented 
at the annual meeting of the Oldbury Unit- 
arian Meeting House congregation on March 21 
showed that the various liabilities exceeding 
£40 had been cleared off during the year, the 
total income being £2,640. Satisfactory re- 
ports were also presented from the various 
societies connected with the congregation. 
Much regret was expressed in regard to the 
impending departure of the minister, Rev. 
W. G. Topping, who has accepted the puipit 
of the Unitarian Church, Accrington, and 
will leave in June. A resolution to this 
effect was passed, and the cordial wishes of 
the congregation were given to Mr. Topping 
for success in his new sphere of labour. 

Pudsey.—Three of ‘‘ At Homes’’ were 
given at the Unitarian Church in March, the 
hosts and hostesses being respectively the 
Mayor of Pudsey (Alderman Walter Forrest, 
J.P.), and the Mayoress; Mr. Fred Ogden, 
M.P. for the Pudsey Division, and Mrs. 
Ogden; Mr. Henry Sutcliffe, of Sunderland, 
and Miss Ethei Sutcliffe. Songs, speeches, 
and dramatic sketches formed part of the 
entertainment, and the members of the con- 
gregation were congratulated on the improve- 
ment which had taken place in the attitude 
towards Unitarians in Pudsey, where Mr. 
Sutcliffe stated he was often molested on his 
way to the chapel in his younger days. Now 
ministers of other denominations came to 
address their Adult Class. 

Wakefield: Westgate Chapel—During the 

= Sunday evenings in February and March, a 
course of eight sermons on ‘‘ Unitarianism ”’ 


has been delivered, two of them having been 
rr given by the minister’s wife (Mrs. W. T. 
i» Davies, M.A.). The attendances have shown 
a a remarkable increase, especially in the evening, 
re when an average of 125 has been maintained. 
§ On Sunday last the Communion Service was 


reintroduced after a lapse of ten years. The 
minister, in the course of his address, empha- 
sised the bond of fellowship which was of the 
e essenco of its early institution, and said it 
was hoped that such a service would bind the 
members together in their renewed activities, 
and in their reawakened Church life. After the 
conclusion of the evening service, the minister 
asked for the names of those who were willing 
to take seats, and so become full members, 
No less than 25 responded to this appeal. 
Whitchurch, Salop.—At the recent annual 
congregational meeting a satisfactory account 
was given of the church’s activities. During 
the past year the work of restoration, com- 
menced in 1908, has been completed, and the 
ehurech and school buildings are now in a 
perfect state of repair. As the engagement 
entered into between the Midland Christian 
Union and the minister, the Rev. W. J. Pond, 
in March, 1907, terminates this month, a 
resolution was passed thanking that Associa- 
tion for.its help during the past three years. 
‘The resolution also recorded an expression of 
the feeling that the time had come when the 
congregation should relieve the M.C.U. as 
much as possible, and therefore the envelope 
system was adopted which will, in the future, 
in addition to’the weekly collection, contribute 
to a special fund, so that the minister’s stipend 
may be maintained at the same rate as during 
the past three years. On the strength of this, 
a second resolution was d inviting the 
-~—Rev. W. J. Pond to continue to be minister. 
_ Mr. Pond, in accepting, cordially thanked 
D Sahin ai oaatlon for the confidence they had 
in . : : 
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NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


Sprcran honours were paid last week to 
Adolf Wagner, Germany’s apostle of social 
economy, in celebration of his 75th birthday. 
Professor Wagner has lived to seo almost all 
his early ideas carried out, although in his 
younger days he was called a Utopian and a 
doctrinaire. He was one of the first Conserva- 


_tive professors to advocate the nationalisation 


of Prussian railways and the municipalisation 
of tramways, lighting, and water supply, and 
he has also advocated a State system of 
sickness and old age pensions. 


Tue Rey. Samuel A. Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, made a 
southern trip during last month. His itinerary 
was as follows:—March 4, Cleveland; 5, 
Cincinnati; 6, Louisville; 7 to 11, Nashville ; 
12, Chattanooga; 13, Atlanta; 15 to 16, 
Jacksonville, In Louisville he was to preach 
the sermon at the installation of the Rev. 
Maxwell Savage. He was also announced 
to speak at the Religious Education Association 
meetings in Nashville, and to attend the 
Southern Conference in Jacksonville. 


PROFESSOR PERCIVAL LOWELL, who has 
arrived from America on a visit to this country, 
says the Datly News, bringing with him some 
of the wonderful photographs of Mars taken 
at the Observatory at Flagstaff, Arizona, is 
the ‘‘ storm-centre ’’ of one of the most re- 
markable controversies of modern times. 
Most people are now familiar with the theory 
Professor Lowell has advanced with regard 
to the canals of Mars, and the existence of 
‘*intelligent organisms’’—not at all like 
human beings—on that planet. On this side 
of the Atlantic his deductions have been 
seriously challenged, but it may be that his 
lecture before the Royal Institution will satisfy 
a good number of his critics. The famous 
American astronomer, who is 55 years of age, 
was, before he turned to what is now his life 
work, engaged in diplomacy. After acting as 
councillor and foreign secretary to the Korean 
Special Mission to the United States in 1883, 
he was the guest of the Korean Government 
in Seoul, and subsequently lived for a while 
in Japan. 


At the March meeting of the Unitarian 
Club of Boston the members listened to an 
effective discussion of ‘‘ The Progress of 
Preventive Medicine.’* President Charles 
Eliot introduced the subject, which he de- 
scribed asa ‘‘ cheerful ’’ one, and said that in 
the last twenty-five years more had been done 
for human happiness by preventive medicine 
than by any other form of human progress. 
This testimony from Dr. Eliot was received 
by his hearers as an expert opinion, in view 
of his well-known services to medicine through 
the agency of the Harvard Medical School. 
Dr. Henry P. Walcott, chairman of the State 
Board of Health of Massachusetts, and Dr. 
Rosenau, professor of hygiene and preventive 
medicine in the Harvard Medical School, 
subsequently spoke, 


THE following little story, which appears in 
the Animals’ Friend, proves that the kindly 
instinets are not confined to human beings. 
‘* This interesting sight was witnessed lately 
at Basel. Whilst trying to catch some floating 
object in the Rhine, a crow was caught by 
the swift current and carried away. It 
croaked loudly for help, and a sea-gull, hover- 
ing near, came to the rescue, and succeeded 
by the aid of head and wings in lifting the 
crow sufficiently out of the water for it to regain 
the use of its wings and fly away.’’ 


Historic buildings in this country have just 
been granted a new and capable custodian in 
the person of Mr. Charles Peers, secretary of the 
Society of Antiquaries. The buildings which 
it will be his duty to look after fall into two 
classes, those which are the absolute property 
of the Office of Works under the Crown, or the 
nation. One of the best examples is Hampton 
Court Palace. ‘‘ By far the larger class have 


* been handed over to the Office under the Act of 


1882,’’ said Mr. Peers when interviewed by 
the Daily News, ‘* They remain the property 
of the original owners, but under the terms of 
the deed they may not be touched by the 
owners without permission. We, on our 
part, undertake to do all that is needful for 
their preservation. We are very anxious that 
all the notable historic buildings in the country 
should come under the care of the Office of 
Works, for although the present owners would 
not, in many cases, be guilty of vandalism, 
one never knows into whose hands the property 
may pass.’’ 


Our New York contemporary, the Unitarian, 
announces that this month the editor will be 
reinforced in the work and responsibilities of 
his office by a company of associate editors 
recruited from the younger ministers. These 
men have given good account of themselves 
in their achievements of practical parish 
service and pulpit leadership. 


Ir is not perhaps known by many that a 
wood, nineteen acres in extent, not eight 
miles to the south-west of the Marble Arch, 
has been preserved as a Bird Sanctuary. 
This is due to the efforts of Mr. Wilfred Mark 
Webb, honorary general secretary of the 
Selborne Society, and Mrs. Webb, who acts 
as honorary secretary of what is known as the 
Brent Valley Bird Sanctuary Committee. 
A charming account of this delightful place 
was recently given in the Morning Post, and 
the description of the wood in springtime, 
when the ground is carpeted with wild hya- 
cinths, is enough to make one long to visit 
it, as the members of the Selborne Society 
seem to do very frequently, being entertained 
in picnic fashion by the kindly custodians of 
the birds’ paradise. With full faith in the 
doctrine that nature can be best left to main- 
tain her own equilibrium, kestrels, jays and 
owls, stoats and weasels, along with an 
occasional prowling stray cat from one of the 
neighbouring cottages, are unmolested, and 
as there are .mice about in abundance, the 
smaller birds escape to a great extent. The 
presence of the carrion crow, however, is not 
** encouraged.’’ 


Proressor THompson, in his yjife of Lord 
Kelvin, quotes an intimate friend as say- 
ing that the great scientist was sincerely 
religious and sincerely a Christian, but hoe 
understood by Christianity the religion taught 
by Christ rather than that taught by the 
churches. He seems to have regarded 
difference of sects as mere matters of form. 


the Dalli 


For HousehoJd Use.—To use it is the 
best, most simple, and most comfortable way 


of ironing. Independent of stove and gas, it 
can be used anywhere.  Non-inflammadle 
fuel without noxious fumes. No risk from 
fire ; healthier and safer than any other iron, 


For light work and travelling only, The 
“DALLINETTE,” a smaller ‘ Dalli.” 


For general household work use the ‘ Dalli.” 
Having a larger ironing surface, and greater 
heating capacity every description of ironing 
can be done with it. 

Price of the ** Dalli” 6/-; ‘ Dallinette” 5/9. 


“Dalli” 
Fuel 1/9 per box of 128 blocks. 


3 Of all Ironmongers 
and Stores. Ifany difficulty apply to THE * DALLI” 
SMOKELESS FUEL CO,,4-6, Moor Lane, London, E.C. 


THE INQUIRER. 


APRIL 2, I9To. 


Schools, 


ae 
ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 
Bracing climate; aims at developing 
health, intellect, and character. Thorough 
unbroken education from 6 years upwards. 
Boys taught to think and observe, and take 
interest in lessons, All religious opinions 
honourably respected. Outdoor lessons when- 
ever possible. Experienced care of delicate 
boys. Well-equipped new buildings. 


Principal : J. H. N. SrePHENSON, M.A. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 

In the country, four miles from Crewe. 
Preparatory Department recently added. Boys 
admitted on the Foundation at half fees. 

For particulars apply to the HEAD MAsTEr, 
or to the Clerk to the Governors, 38, Barton 
Arcade, Manchester, 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

HIGHGATE, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress : Miss 
LILIAN TALBOT, B.A. Honours Lond. Prepar- 
ation for London ee para Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians. 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special terms for daughters of Unitarian 
ministers.—Apply to the Hirap Misrrxss. 


LANDUDNO. — TAN-Y-BRYN. 


Preparatory School for Boys, established 
1893; on hillside overlooking centre of the 
Bay. Sound education under best conditions 

ee Inspection cordially invited. 


L. H. Epminson, M.A. (Oxon). 
C. J. MonTGoMERY, M.A. (Oxon). 


ST. GEORGE'S WOOD, 
HASLEMERE, SURREY. 
CHOOL FOR GIRLS. Sandy soil. 


608 feet above sea level.—Principal, Miss 
Amy Kemp. 


WITZERLAND, LA CRAUSAZ-SUR- 
Vevey.—Mlles. Bore and Reymonp 
(with English Experience) receive 10—12 girls 
as pupils for Languages. Art and general cul- 
ture. Special care given to health and arrange- 
ments for games and out-door life. Charming 
and healthy situation.—Apply for Prospectus 
to PRINCIPALS, or to Miss M. C. SuHarpe, Sib- 
haven, Highgate, N 


CHURCH OF THE UNATTACHED. 


There are many any Unitarians living 
at a distance from a congenial place of 
worship. Arrangements have been made 
by the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, by which a Sermon or 
Pamphlet will be sent weekly to 
anyone paying in advance 2s. 2d., to 
cover a year’s postage, 


Apply by letter to Lapy Witson, 86, 
Church-road, Richmond, Surrey. 


“THE SPADE AND THE SICKLE.” 
Monthly Sermons by the 
Rev. EDGAR I. FRIPP, B.A. 
No, 29.—* Moral and Religious Aspects of Free Trade.” 
No, 30.—“ Gladstone.” 
ONE PENNY. 
St. John’s Road, Leicester. 


BOOKS. Publishers’ Remainders. 
Books, in new condition, at Bargain Prices. 
New Supplementary Catalogue, Post Free. 
GOWER’S TOWER OF LONDON (Voi. IL); 
1603—1898. (Stuart and Hanoverian Times.) 
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HENRY W. “GLOVER, 144, Leadenhall St., E.C. 


THE LATEST FOUNTAIN PEN, 


1909 MODEL. 


One of the leading manufacturers of Gold Fountain Pens challenges m demonstrate that their Pens are the 
very best, and have the largest sale, that no better article can be produced. 


They offer to give away 100,000 10/6 Diamond 
Star Fountain Pens, 1909 Model, for 2/6 each 
This Pen is fitted with 14-carat Solid Gold Nib, iridium 
Twin Feed and 


smooth, soft and easy writing and a pleasure to use. 
latest improvements, 
One of the leiters we daily reccive: 


2/6 


ointed, making it practically Cee 
Bpiral to regulate the flow of ink, and all th 


—“ Tt is by far the best of the kind I have ever used. 


THE SELF-FILLING AND SELF- -CLEANING PERFECTION FOUNTAIN PEN is a 


marvel of Simplicity; it deserves to be popular. 


moment—a, press, a fill—and ev ery part is guaranteed for two years. 
Fine, Medium, Broad, or J points can be 


pointed, and vill last for years, and improves in use. 


This Marvelious Self-Filling Pen, worth 15/-, 
is offered as an advertisement for 5/6 each 
Every Pen is guaranteed, and money will be returned if not fully satis- 


Is certain to be the Pen of the Future. 


It is non-leakable, fills itself in an instant, cleans itself in a 


The Massive 14-carat Gold ee is iridium- 


3/6 


fied. Any of our readers desiring a really genuine article cannot.do better than write to the Makers, 


THE RED LION MANUFACTURING CQO,, 


and acquire this bargain. 


Board and Residence, 


———___. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 

Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the 
Highcliff Hotel. 50rooms. Full-sized billiard 
tables. Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff 
Promenade. Due south. Near Unitarian 
Caourch. Illustrated Tariff.— Apply Mrs 
Pocock. 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

Miss Anice E. PAssavANT receives 

Paying Guests, at 2, Newlands. Prospectus 
on application. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 

A Hotipay and HEALTH Resort for 

Ladies. Advantages for girls visiting alone. 

Through trains from Midlands and the North. 
—Prospectus from Miss JONEs. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS ; 
most comfortable throughout. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room, 
sanitary certificate-—Mr, and Mrs. Sipney P. 
PorreR. 


LOW GREEN HOUSE, 
THORALBY, AYSGARTH S.O., 
YORKS. 


Paying Guests received. Sunny situation. 
Particulars from MISS SMITH. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


(TEMPERANCE), 


HART ST., BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 


Near the British Museum, 


This well - appointed and commodious Hotel 
nas passenger Lift ; Electric Light in all Rooms ; 


Bathrooms on every Floor; Spacious Dining, 
Drawing, Writing, Reading,Smoking and Billiard 
Rooms, Lounge; All Floors Fireproof; Perfect 
Sanitation ; Night Porter. Telephone. Bedrooms 
Gacluding erentaace) from 3s. 6d. to Gs. per 
night. Inclusive charge for Bedroom,Attendance. 
Table d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. 
to 10s. 6d. per day. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 
Telegraphic Address “Bookcraft,” London. 


Oe Agere gare: (near TUBE).—Guests 
received. Comfortable home; large 
house, garden ; reasonable terms.—GUEST, c/o 
Bellis, Downshire- hill, N. W. 


AKE DISTRIC T.—Furnished 


Cottage to be Let.—Address, stating re- 
fot ‘ View,” 3, Essex- street, Strand, 


T. MARGARET’S BAY.—Bungalow 
To Let, farnished, on sea front. Large 
verandah. 7 rooms and bath room (h. and c). 
Latest sanitary arrangements. Motor house, 
tennis court, and garden. Terms moderate.— 
Apply MAISONETTS, St. Margaret's Bay, Kent, 


LTD., 714, HIGH HOLBORN, 
(Agents wanted.) 


LONDON, 


ReaD JouN Pace Hopps’ Monruty, 


THE COMING DAY. 


Prick THREEPENCE. 


Contents for APRIL. 
A Memory and an Incentive. 
Saved by the Blood cf the Lamb. 
Quotations with an Animus. 
A Novel Bible Teacher. 
The National Crisis. Fe, 
British Rule in India, a 
A Good Shot at a Canon. ee 
British Barbarians. aha 
Notes on Books. < See 
Notes by the Way. : 
Almonds and Raisins. 3 


Lonpon: A. C. Firrevp, 13, Clifford’ sinn, 
Fleet-street. : 

May be had from all Newsagents, or direct from the Editor, 
The Roserie, Shepperton-on-Thames. . oR 


l TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE PLAcr, LONDON BRIDGE, — 


DIRECTORS. he 
Chairman—Sir ALEXANDER Warouele Law- ‘ 
RENCE, Bart. Pas 
Deputy-Chairman--MArk H. Jupe4, A.R.1.B. A. * 39 
Sir WILLIAM CHANCE,|F. 2 A. HARDCASTLE, aoe 
Bart. F.S.1. 
Miss CEcIL GRADWELL.| Miss ORME. _ $ 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


Save 5/- Monthly. Subecription Pre. ~ 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and. 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 

Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. Teen 
_ Deposits received at 3 and 33 per cent. free a 
of income tax. ey 

Investments are withdrawable at any time pS 


on short notice. 
Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges rm 
CHARLES A. PRICE, Manager. BS 


low. Prospectus free. 
REE !—200 Patterns of charming 
Irish Linen Spring Costume Fabric, 
‘“Flaxzella.” Delightful colourings, all 1910 — 
shades ; washes well; wears for years; from — 
103d. yard. Write NOW. — UTTON’S, Ae ae? 
Larne, Ireland. F 


ee 

USHION COVERS !—Genuine Irish — 

Linen, handsomely embroidered in cor- 

ners with green, sky or red shamrocks; 3 

inches antes frill; only 1/- each. © Postage <s 

3d. Order NOW. — Huvrron’s, 5, 
Treland. 


OLD FALSE LSE TEETH. : 


We give highest possible prices for above. _ 
Offers made ; if prs yicors teeth returned, 
Dealers in’ Old Gold or Silver in ¢ 
form. Bankers’ references; straightfory 
dealing. i 
WOOLFALL & CO., SOUTHPORT. 
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